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“Home - Grown’ 


Ski Sweaters 


See Page 16 

















Burlington Siashes 
ive Stock Hates Vi 


EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 20, 1960 


Applicable on cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep. Minimum 
weight 25,000 lbs. These rates will alternate with 
existing rates and minimums. 

€ 


New improved service to speed your livestock 
on its way 


e 
INSURANCE on livestock may be purchased from 


Burlington agents 
e 


Trucking Charge from your ranch or feed yard 
to rail loading point may be advanced 


against shipment 
x 


Substituted truck service in effect from and 
to many stations 


for further information, consult your local agent or 
L. E. DAVIDSON RAY C. BURKE J.T. LACY 


Asst. Genl. Livestock Agent General Livestock Agent Asst. Genl. Livestock Agent 
Lincoln, Nebraska Omaha, Nebraska Galesburg, Illinois 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
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DON'T FORGET TO VOTE: 


In this issue you will find re- 
minders to exercise your right 
as an American citizen and cast 
your vote on election day. Be- 
cause of the many problems con- 
fronting the industry and the 
increasing importance to the 
industry's welfare of actions 
taken in Washington, D.C., itis 
imperative that public servants 
be elected who have your indus-= 
try's interests at heart. 

We urge you to investigate the 
Stand of all candidates on the 
important issues affecting your 
industry and then cast your vote 
accordingly. 

We hope you will read the mes- 
sage from NWGA President Harold 
Josendal in this connection on 
page ll. 


CALLING ALL WOOL GROWERS: 


On page 13 you will find a bul- 
letin headlined "Urgent." The 
bulletin is sponsored by several 
organizations and deals with a 
matter affecting your indus- 
try's future. It tells how you 
can help save the domestic woolen 
mills and thereby your own indus- 
try. We urge you to read it and 
do your part. 


A THREAT OF SERIOUS INJURY: 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 














“Maybe we should send a delegate to ask 
for ‘peaceful co-existence.’ ” 


October, 1960 


the Nation-Wide Committee on 
Import=-Export Policy, is recog- 
nized as a leading authority on 
tariffs and trade. He has an-= 
alyzed the decision rendered by 
the United States Tariff Com- 
mission denying relief to the 
Sheep industry from lamb and 
mutton imports. His analysis 
points up the fallacy of the Tar- 
iff Commission's ruling, and we 
feel sure you will be interested 
in reading the entire article. 
See page 14. 


ASPC DEFENDS PROMOTION PROGRAM: 


The new advertising program of 
the American Sheep Producers 
Council, especially the slogan 
"Natural Wool Loomed in Amer- 
ica," has come in for some crit-= 
icism recently. The critics 
State that this slogan promotes 
both domestic and foreign wool 
Since not all the wool manufac- 
tured into fabrics is of domes- 
tic origin. The ASPC sets forth 
its position on this question 
beginning on page 17. 





Housing Request Form 
96th Convention 


National Wool Growers Association 
January 22-25, 1961 — Denver, Colorado 


Convention Headquarters: Brown Palace Hotel 
Please Complete and Return To: 


NWGA Housing Bureau 


c/o Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 


225 W. Colfax Avenue 
Denver 2, Colorado 


PLEASE NOTE: Single rooms are limited in number, and it is, therefore, advisable to share 
a twin room whenever possible. Reservations will be made on first come first served basis. 
Every effort will be made to make reservations at the hotel desired. 


Please reserve __ room/s for __ person/s. Single _._ Double __ Twin __ Suite __ 


Will arrive at 
Date 





Hotel: 1st Choice 


AM. Will depart. 
Hour P.M. 


_A.M. 
P.M. 





Date 
2nd Choice 








NOTE: Quoted daily rates are current and subject to such changes as economic conditions 


may necessitate. 
Single Room Double Bed 


Name of Hotel (1 Person) (2 Persons) 


Twin Bed 
(2 Persons) 


Suites 
Parlor 1 B.R. Parlor 2 B.R. 





Brown Palace......$8.50-17.00 $13.00-17.00 
Cosmopolitan ...... 8.50-11.00 12.00-18.00 


$22.00-65.00 $40.00-70.00 
22.00-45.00 38.00-60.00 


$14.00-19.00 
14.00-20.00 


Motels: There are excellent motels located in metropolitan Denver with a wide range 


of rates. If you prefer motel accommodations, kindly specify [ 


range desired 


] — rate 





Rooms will be occupied by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 


STREET ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 


Reservation requested by: (PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


NAME 








MAILING ADDRESS__- SS 


CITY 





_ STATE 








(zone) 
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UR cover picture this month depicts a “from sheep-to-sweater” scene. The 


young lady and gentleman in the picture are clad in ski sweaters made from 


the wool shorn from the sheep around them. See our feature on page 16 for 


the entire story. 
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FREE SAMPLE 


SHOWS YOU WHAT 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES CAN DO 


Special FREE TRIAL demonstration offer now in effect 
for dairymen, cattlemen, sheepmen and hog raisers 


AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles are used 
regularly by thousands of men 
who operate dairy farms, raise 
or feed out cattle, raise or fatten 
lambs or raise hogs. 

’ Why has this product come 
so quickly into such heavy, wide- 
spread use? 

Simply because AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles prevent and treat many 
animal diseases, promote faster, 
more economical growth and 
weight gains, help dairy cows to 
reach their full milk-producing 
capacity by keeping them at peak 
health, and produce finer carcass 
quality in meat animals. 

Try —at no cost! 

Starting October lst you can 
check out the benefits of 
AUREOMYCIN Crumbles on your 
own farm. Your regular supplier 
is prepared to give you a free 1-lb. 
bag of AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 
This is sufficient for the follow- 
ing treatment: 
1000 lb. dairy cow.......20 days 
200 Ib. dairy calf....... 25 days 
600 lb. steer ....20 Gays 
90 lb. hog 16 days 
Your supplier will also give you 
a free booklet describing, in de- 
tail, the diseases for which 
AUREOMYCIN is effective in each 
kind of animal, how it protects 
health and promotes faster, 
cheaper weight gains—and how 
to use AUREOMYCIN Crumbles. 

Use your free sample with- 
out obligation—see the actual re- 
sults—make up your mind. Then 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


October, 1960 


you'll know why AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles: have so many thou- 
sands of regular users. 
Demonstration proves 

our confidence 
Sometimes it is difficult to con- 
vince a livestock man, even 
through well-established product 
claims. Because we know so well 
what AUREOMYCIN Crumbles can 
veally do, we show our complete 
confidence by letting you use the 
product, without cost, and con- 


Look for this AUREOMYCIN Crumbles 
Silo Server FREE sample display 
now at your regular suppliers. Help 
yourself to a 1-lb. sample free—and 
see how much AUREOMYCIN can do 
for your livestock. 


vince yourself by its actual 
performance! Don’t pass up this 
opportunity—get your free sam- 
ple in the next day or so. 

The 1-lb. free sample offer 
is limited — so get yours now. 
Available from your regular sup- 
plier of animal health products, 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. ®AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 
CRUMBLES 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
Co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
RHOADES, A. FOSTER 
Hanna, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS _| 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 

LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





| RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





ROMELDALES 





SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 





SUFFOLKS 





ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





TARGHEES | 





HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


A P| M + 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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Russian soil classes shrouded 
in secrecy 


The Russians have become a stum- 
bling block in the way of efforts to set 
up a world soil classification vocabulary 
and have refused to release information 
about their own soil classification sys- 
tem, comes a report from the recent 
seventh International Soil Science Con- 
gress held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Meanwhile, the United States distrib- 
uted a 265-page rendition of a proposed 
soil classification system designed to 
give the nations of the world a common 
soil classifying language in order to 
help increase the world’s food produc- 
tion, it was explained. Without a com- 
mon soi! classification system, new 
discoveries in the fields of soil manip- 
ulation and food production can’t be 
readily passed back and forth among 
nations. 

The Russians pioneered in the soil 
classification field 90 years ago, it was 
pointed out, and have a complex system 
of their own. The main groupings of 
the Russian system are known, but the 
meaning of various sub-groupings never 
has been explained. 


Japanese meat buying team in 
Australia and New Zealand 


Representatives of a Japanese meat 
packing firm and a leading Japanese 
department store were in Australia and 
New Zealand late in July arranging to 
purchase beef, mutton, pork and kanga- 
roo meat. The team advised that meat 
was scarce in Japan and that Austra- 
lian and New Zealand prices were lower 
than in most other meat exporting 
countries. 

It is reported that as a result of the 
negotiations, sizable amounts of bone- 
less beef and mutton that would other- 
wise come to the United States will now 
very likely go to Japan. 


Million-dollar forest fire 
laboratory opens 


The Forest Service’s new  million- 
dollar Northern Forest Fire Laboratory 
was formally dedicated at Missoula, 
Montana, on September 12. 

The laboratory will be used for basic 
and applied research on problems of 
nationwide importance and on special 
fire problems on 335 million acres of 
forest and watershed lands in the In- 
termountain West and Alaska. 

A Forest Service spokesman said that 
chemists, physicists, meteorologists 
and engineers will work on difficult fire 
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problems which face all fire control 
agencies. The new structure has re- 
search facilities needed to develop im- 
proved methods and equipment for for- 
est fire prevention and suppression, the 
spokesman said. The facilities can also 
be used to study the use of prescribed 
fire as a land management tool. 


Meat Board prepares Christmas 
campaign 


The “Give Meat for Christmas” idea 
has really taken hold this year, accord- 
ing to the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. An increased number of 
requests for information and promo- 
tional materials indicates that the 
annual “Give Meat for Christmas” 
campaign will move ahead in high gear 
in 1960 due to broader participation in 
the project by all branches of the live- 
stock and meat industry as well as 
press, radio, television, advertising 
agencies and other related groups, the 
board said. 

The “Give Meat for Christmas” pro- 
motion is directed at both the general 
public and business firms who make a 
practice of giving Christmas gifts to 
customers and employees. 


Glacier Peak wilderness 
established in Washington 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson has designated 458,505 acres in 
the state of Washington as the Glacier 
Peak Wilderness Area. The Suiattle, 
Agnes and Phelps Creek Valleys are 
included in the area. 

The decision was made after a study 
which indicated that wilderness was 
the predominant public value in this 
area and after review of testimony pre- 
sented at public hearings in Bellingham 
and Wenatchee, Washington last Octo- 
ber. 

Establishment of this wilderness area 
increases the total area of national 
forest land set aside for wilderness use 
to 1,884,596 acres in the state of Wash- 
ington and 14,660,234 acres in the na- 
tion. 


Sheep save money for 
government 


A flock of 3,000 sheep at the Fort Sill 
(Oklahoma) army post, is effecting a 
$12,000 saving for the United States 
government each year. 

How is this done? The sheep graze 
on the grass in the ammunition storage 
area, and the savings come from what 
it would cost to have the grass mowed. 


Protect Your Shoop 


Vaccinate Ewes Now! 


“8 >, 


ISS 


CL. PERFRINGENS 
BACTERIN 


To build resistance against 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


(Pulpy Kidney Disease Clabber-Belly) 
in your young lambs. 


Two vaccinations of the ewe, 
about a month apart, completed 
about a month before lambing, 
will provide antibodies in the 
milk to help protect young 
lambs. 


Vaccinate against Soremouth with 
FRANKLIN 
OVINE ECTHYMA VACCINE 


Franklin also offers many other products of 
proven merit such as Franklin Triple Sulfas, 
Marking Paint, Elastrators, Burdizxos, Ear Tags, 
Syringes, Clippers, Etc. 


Catalog describes and prnces’ complete line. 
Free from your local Franklin Dealer, or by mail. 


FRANKLIN 
PRODUCTS EASY 

TO OBTAIN! 
Wherever livestock 
are important, you 
are quite sure to 
find a well-stocked, 
well - informed 
Franklin Dealer — 
usually the leading 
F drug store of the 
wing. community. 


oes = 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM Co 
BENVER @ KANSAS CITY @ WICHITA e@ ALLIANCE « AMARILLO 
FT. WORTH @ MARFA @ EL PASO o MONTGOMERY @ PORTLAND 
SALT LAKE CITY @ SILLINGS @ 105 ANGELIS @ CALGARY 














THE MAME SHIRE 


Sure I’m In 
Demand... 
1 Produce 
MORE 
POUNDS 
of Lamb 
Per Ewe! 


Breeder's List and Information of 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Stuart, lowa 
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The RANCHER 


In Nocona’s New 
Shade of Tan Kangaroo 





1. New color, new style, 
new shank, new toe... 
this NEW NOCONA is 
going over big. The tan 
coloring is unique, the 
hand-made pointed toe is 
distinctive, and the exclu- 
sive Nocona Thin-Line 
Cushion Shank (Pat. Ap- 
plied For) gives you that 
“walking on air” feeling. 
Also made in black kan- 
garoo (No. 1117). 


STYLE 
NO. 1116) 


“THE BOAR” 


Made of Genuine Pigskin 


New name for Cowboy Hall 
of Fame 


The board of trustees of the National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, which is com- 
posed of the governors and from two 
to four other prominent citizens of the 
17 western states, recently changed the 
name of the institution to National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western 
Heritage Center, according to Chairman 
Albert K. Mitchell of New Mexico. 

Plans for the shrine, a 
project which is being constructed at 
Oklahoma City, were expanded to in- 
clude the following institutions: Hall 


$5,000,000 


NOCONAS 


oo 


pA 


e Only GENUINE PIGSKIN is the skin of a pig. 
Genuine Pigskin is a scarce, luxury leather. It is very 
durable, highly resistant to scuffing, improves with 


age. 
“The Boar” 


also has the Nocona Thin-Line Cushion 


Shank. See it, try it on, wear it. 


AT BETTER / 


DEALERS 


for the 


SS )= 
5 u OTS /Jappreciates 


quality 
NOCONA BOOT CO. INC. 
ENID JUSTIN, President e NOCONA, TEXAS 


of Fame of Great Westerners; Rodeo 
{all of Fame; Hall of Fame of Western 
Actors and Motion Pictures; Museum 
of Western History; Institute of 
Western Art, Museum of Western Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industry; Re- 
search Library of Western Americana; 
Institute of Western Music and Folk- 
lore; and Western Flora Gardens. 


Farmers set new marks in loans 


from Farm Credit System 


Farmers and their cooperatives made 
record use of their Farm Credit System 
loan facilities during the fiscal year 
ended June 30. According to R. B. 
Tootell, governor, Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, the independent agency which 
supervises the credit system nationally, 
farmers and their purchasing and mar- 
keting cooperatives borrowed nearly 
4 billion dollars during the year, while 
their loans outstanding reached a new 
high of 4.8 billion dollars. He attrib- 
uted much of the continued rise in use 
of credit by farmers to their efforts to 
improve efficiency through substituting 
capital for labor. 


Much of the increased use of credit, 
it was pointed out, was accounted for 
through the 494 production credit asso- 
ciations where farmers last year bor- 
rowed 2.6 billion dollars—an increase 
of 5.8 per cent—to pay operating ex- 
penses and to make purchases of equip- 
ment, machinery and other capital 
items. 


Number of slaughter plants 
slipping 


there were 3,144 


plants in the 


On March 1, 1960, 
livestock 


United States that were either 


slaughtering 
under 
federal inspection or were non-federal- 
ly inspected plants with an annual out- 
put of 300,000 


pounds or more, live 


weight, according to the U. S. Depart- 
There were 3,217 


1955, and 


ment of Agriculture. 
of these 


3,238 on May 1, 


plants on March 1, 
1950. 


Of the 3 
there were 530 or 17 per 


144 plants on March 1, 1960, 
cent under 
compared with 455 
These 
inspec- 


federal inspection, 
or 14 per cent on March 1, 1955. 
plants slaughter animals under 
tion conducted by the Meat Inspection 
Division, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. Plants not under federal inspection 
output of 300,000 
weight, totaled 


with an annual 
pounds or 


2,614, compared with 2,762 in 1955. 


more live 
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REDUCE LAMB LOSSES 


|») 6 | ae ge) 
VIBRIONIC ABORTION IN SHEEP! 


Have your veterinarian vaccinate your sheep with 
Vib-Vac. Vib-Vac, the only product for the prevention 
of vibrionic abortion in sheep, produced after seven 


years of survey and research. 


Write for complete brochure or consult with your 


veterinarian. Sales to graduate veterinarians only! 








BALDWIN LABORATORIES, INC. 


P.O. Box 1513, Burlington Station 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
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GOLDEN SPIKE NATIONAL 


ALL BREED EWE 
SALE 


(Suffolks, Columbias, Rambouillets, 
and Hampshires) 


Monday, Nov. 7, 1960 
12 Noon 


During Golden Spike National 
Livestock Show 
Nov. 4-12, 1960 


A sale which distributes the best in breeding 
stock to buyers of the West. 
“A WESTERN SALE FOR WESTERN SHEEP” 
Sponsored by 
UTAH REGISTERED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


For further information write to: 
Cc. R. ACORD 
Box 137 
Provo, Utah 
— DIRECTORS — 


COLUMBIA 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


SUFFOLK 


Mark Bradford 


Allan Jenkins . 
RAMBOUILLET 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HAMPSHIRE 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


Newton, Utah 
Clifford Olsen . 


Alden Olsen 














Shows which ewes bred & when; 
checks ram's potency. Saves time, 
money, space. Durable, Jourgensen ff 
make. Holds grease crayon, red, 
black, green; hard (summer) or soft 
(winter). Harness $3.75; crayons 
each 50 


SEE YOUR DEALER or send 
check with order, including postage. 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
. 151 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambovillets produce more pounds of better 

quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 

of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 

for replacement. This means More Net Income 
For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 


2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 








ALOGETON a weed poisonous to 

sheep and cattle, has also become 
a serious menace to native range grasses 
on soils where the weed has grown for 
several years, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Salts deposited on the soil surface by 
leaves and other residues of halogeton 
plants greatly reduce seed germination 
and emergence of native grasses, ac- 
cording to cooperative greenhouse stu- 
dies conducted by scientists of USDA 
and the Nevada Agricultura! Experi- 
ment Station. 

The weed, a native of Asia and 
Europe, absorbs sodium and other salt- 
forming elements from lower soil layers 
at a much greater rate than do other 
plants. 

Dr. Richard E. Eckert of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service and Dr. 
Floyd E. Kinsinger of the Nevada Sta- 
tion at Reno found that the salt-con- 
taining residues of halogeton plants 
altered the chemical properties of the 
soil with adverse effect on seed germi- 
nation and emergence of several dif- 
ferent range grasses. 

Of the more desirable forage grasses 
seeded experimentally, crested wheat- 
grass and Russian wildrye appeared to 
tolerate best the salts deposited by halo- 
geton. However, no grass tested by the 
scientists grew successfully where halo- 
geton had been growing for several 
years. 

In their research, Drs. Eckert and 
Kinsinger added a mulch of finely 
ground halogeton to the surface of soil 
that had grown such desert browse 
plants as whitesage, shadscale and salt- 
sage. Water was applied to the soil 
through the halogeton mulch before 
various range grasses were seeded. 

When enough halogeton mulch was 
used to equal 131% tons per acre, the 
emergence of perennial grasses was re- 
duced by 24 per cent. Halogeton mulch 
added at the rate of 47% tons per acre 
reduced emergence by 86 per cent. 

Under field conditions, the amount of 
halogeton residues added to the soil 
varies from less than 100 pounds per 
acre to more than a ton yearly, but the 
cumulative effect of halogeton over a 
period of years could equal or surpass 
the higher rate used in these studies. 


Experimental sowing of Russian 
wildrye and crested wheatgrass gave 12 
to 28 per cent germination at the high- 
est experimental application rate of 
halogeton, compared with 2 to 5 per 
cent for other perennial grasses. Tall 
wheatgrass emerged best (54 to 58 per 
cent), but this grass is not recommended 
for most range conditions because it is 
less drought-tolerant than other range 
yrasses. 

Plants most severely affected in the 
experiments were pubescent wheatgrass 
and bulbous bluegrass. Among those 
moderately affected were intermediate 
wheatgrass, and Indian ricegrass. Bas- 
sia, a plant of the goosefoot family 
which has some forage value although it 
is not a grass, gave 49 to 64 per cent 
emergence with the heavy dosage of 
halogeton mulch. 

Those grasses which had the highest 
percentage of emergence also made the 
most growth during the first two weeks 
after seeding. Studies also showed that 
soil on which saltsage grows appeared 
to be the most easily invaded by halo- 
geton. 

Halogeton was first found in the 
United States in 1934 in Nevada and 
has since spread over Utah, Montana, 
and Wyoming, with some occurring in 
Oregon, California, and Colorado. 


lee Australian army will soon adopt 
new laundering and shrinkproofing 
processes which will increase the life 
span of wool blankets by at least 10 
years, according to the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Research Organization. 
Shrinkproof blankets have been boiled 
in detergents 150 times without any 
damage. 


‘Bynoreit is essential to the fixing of 
A nitrogen by alfalfa plants, accord- 
ing to researchers of the University of 


California’s Agricultural Division. 
Barely measurable traces of the min- 
eral, which was not previously thought 
to play an important part in plant nu- 
trition, increased by 20 times the 
amount of nitrogen the plants fix from 
the air, their studies showed. 
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Here’s a program with AUREO- 
MYCIN® in feed that makes a dif- 
ference you can see at every stage 
of production...in extra lambs, 
in more weight and vigor, in 
extra “bloom,” in animals mar- 
keted earlier. 


AUREOMYCIN in fortified supple- 
ments helps reduce losses in ewes 
and lambs. 


1. Saving ewes and lambs 
Start your feeding program with 
AUREOMYCIN before lambing! A 
fortified supplement containing 
AUREOMYCIN keeps pregnant 
ewes healthy, lambing more 
easily, producing a bigger lamb 
crop. Controlled experiments 
have shown that AUREOMYCIN is 
extremely effective in controlling 
vibriosis, thus saving both ewes 
and lambs. 

2. Creep feeding 

for faster gains 
When you put lambs on creep 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN, 
you protect them at the most vul- 
nerable time early in life. Young 
lambs are unusually susceptible 
to diseases and stresses and mor- 


FROM EWE TO 
MARKET LAMB... 
AUREOMYCIN PAYS 
6 DIFFERENT WAYS 





tality can be high. AUREOMYCIN 
keeps them healthy, gaining fast 
on less feed. 


3. Weaning more lambs 

By keeping lambs on creep feeds 
up to and past weaning, you save 
more lambs, wean more sturdy, 
vigorous animals. Tests show 
they gain as much as 20% more 
and show an improvement in 
feed efficiency up to 10%. 

4. Guarding against disease 
AUREOMYCIN isthe wide-spectrum 
antibioticthat fights many disease 
organisms. It guards against 
scours and enterotoxemia (over- 
eating disease) .Infact,controlled 
experiments have shown that 
AUREOMYCIN reduces losses from 
enterotoxemia almost to zero. 


Creep feeding with AUREOMYCIN 
protects lambsat most critical period. 


5. Saving feed in the feedlot 
AUREOMYCIN in feedlot rations 
gets lambs on full feed faster. It 
makes growing lambs lesssuscep- 
tible to the secondary infections 
that usually follow the stress of 
shipping and change in environ- 


ment. Your finishing lambs gain 
faster — put on more pounds at 
less cost. 
6. Marketing uniform 
lambs earlier 

When you’ve fed AUREOMYCIN all 
the way through — you market 
finer-looking, more uniform 
lambs earlier. And they’re the 
kind of lambs buyers prefer. 


More uniform lambs go to market 
earlier when feedlot rations contain 
AUREOMYCIN. 


Talk to your feed manufacturer 
or feed dealer about AUREOMYCIN 
in range supplements, creep feeds 
and feedlot rations. Let him 
advise you on the program best 
suited to your needs. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricul- 
tural Division, New York 20, N.Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company’s trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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More Research News 


AY somehow contributes to the 
stomach worm problem in sheep, 
it has been discovered in tests con- 
ducted by University of Wisconsin 
sheep specialists. The research men 
think hay and possibly other types of 
natural forage may have a nutrient 
which stomach worms need. Or solka 
floc, a hay substitute used in the tests, 
may interfere with the synthesis of 
some such essential nutrient in the 
sheep’s rumen. Still another possibility 
is that the hay substitute exerts a toxic 
effect on stomach worms. 

Previous studies have shown that 
lambs on natural rations had heavier 
stomach worm infections than those on 
a semi-purified ration. The semi-puri- 
fied ration was made of starch, dextrin, 
solka floc, ground shelled corn, gelatin, 
soybean oil meal, salts, lard, urea and 
vitamin mix. 

Lambs on the natural rations con- 
sistently had about 100 times as many 
worm eggs as those on the semi-purified 
ration. And the effect was reversible 
egg counts went up when lambs were 
switched from the semi-purified to the 
natural ration. Then egg counts went 
back down when they got the semi- 
purified ration again. 

Whatever the effect is, it works 
against the adult stomach worm, the 
researchers say. This finding could 
lead eventually to a new method of 
worm control—not only for sheep, but 
for other livestock as well. Before it 
could become practical on the nation’s 
livestock farms, however, research will 
have to show the reason for the effect 
and find a practical way to take ad- 
vantage of it. Replacement of hay with 
solka floc, as done in these tests, is not 
economically practical. 


HE face fly, an irritating livestock 

pest that clings tenaciously around 
the eyes and noses of animals, has been 
found in six more states so far during 
1960, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

The pest has been found for the first 
time in Iowa and Missouri—the first 
finds west of the Mississippi River—and 
in Connecticut, Maryland, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina. 

It is also reported to have spread to 
many previously uninfested counties of 
states where infestations had already 
been reported. The fly now occurs nearly 
everywhere east of the Mississippi and 
north of Tennessee and South Carolina. 

The face fiy was first found in this 
country in New York in 1953 but caused 
no widespread concern until last year. 
Scientists think face flies may not have 
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been detected in many states because, 
in small numbers, they cause little an- 
noyance and resemble large house flies. 
They are common in Europe and Asia. 
The fly is primarily a pest of cattle 
but also annoys horses and sheep. 

Some scientists believe it may be a 
potential carrier of eye worm and or- 
ganisms that cause pink-eye disease, 
and navel ill in new born calves. 

ARS scientists and entomologists of 
several state agencies are seeking means 
of controlling the pest. Entomologists 
at USDA’s Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Maryland, are experi- 
menting with both insecticidal sprays 
and poison baits that can be applied 
safely to the faces of dairy cows in 
stanchions. They are also trying to rear 
the flies in the laboratory so research 
can be carried on the year round in- 
stead of just during the summer. 





Don’t Forget to Vote... 
It’s Your RIGHT as an American. 











A survey to determine the northern 
i limits of spread of the poisonous 
weed alfombrilla has been made just 
south of the international boundary in 
Mexico in the states of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, according to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Pest control workers of the Mexican 
Defensa Agricola and of USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Research Service cooperated in 
the survey. 

Alfombrilla (Drymaria arenarioides), 
hazardous to livestock, was found only 
in areas of Chihuahua and Sonora 
where it was already known to exist. 
Although the weed—pronounced al-fom- 
bree-ya—has not been found in the 
United States, ARS and state surveyors 
will continue their efforts to detect pos- 
sible invasion of the pest north of the 
international border. 

The closest approach of alfombrilla 
to the border was found in Chihuahua 
approximately 7 miles directly south of 
Antelope Wells in southwestern New 
Mexico. Its presence approximately 85 
miles southwest of El Paso, Texas, was 
also verified. 

Alfombrilla was found growing in 
northern Sonora along the Nogales- 
Hermosillo highway, from 20 to 95 miles 
south of the Arizona border. It was not 
abundant at any of these locations. 

Ranchmen in New Mexico and west 
Texas requested the survey, because al- 
fombrilla has reportedly caused some 
losses of cattle in northern Mexico. It 
can also kill sheep, goats, and other ani- 
mals. 


Alfumbrilla has caused considerable 


concern among ranchers in the central 
part of the Mexican state of Chihuahua, 
where it is very abundant, especially on 
overgrazed lands. Ranchers of this area 
consider it their greatest toxic weed 
problem. 

Alfombrilla—Spanish for “rug” or 
“carpet’”—is a low-growing, spreading 
weed that bears tiny white flowers. The 
survey was made in late April and early 
May, when the plants were in bloom and 
easily recognized. A closely related 
species, known as thick-leaf drymary, or 
inkweed, is found in west Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona. It, too, is toxic to 
livestock. 

Alfombrilla is toxic to sheep and 
cattle. Feeding trials with dried alfom- 
brilla at Marfa, Texas, showed that a 
quantity of the weed amounting to as 
little as one-tenth of one per cent of the 
body weight of a sheep could kill the 
animal, and all animals died that re- 
ceived doses amounting to one-half of 
one per cent of their body weight. 

The toxic dose of this plant, and the 
symptoms and lesions it produces are 
similar to those of thick-leaf drymary 
(inkweed). Nothing is known concern- 
ing the toxic principle of either of these 
plants. 

No information is available on the 
palatability of green alfombrilla, ex- 
cept that cattle in northern Mexico are 
reported to eat enough to indicate its 
acceptability in the absence of range 
grasses. Extended drought or overgraz- 
ing apparently permits alfombrilla to 
become firmly established in certain 
types of soil. 


RINARY calculi (water belly), or 

stones, which develop in the kid- 
neys and bladder of feeder lambs, are 
being investigated at Texas A&M Col- 
lege. 

Dr. H. O. Kunkel, who heads up the 
studies financed by an American Cyan- 
amid Company grant, is conducting 
basic research in rumen _ physiology 
with particular reference to mineral 
metabolism and the effect of antibiotics 
in reducing the incidence of urinary 
calculi. 

Uneasiness is one of the first symp- 
toms noticed in sheep suffering from 
urinary calculi. They will stand still 
and strain to urinate. Later there is a 
swelling of the abdomen. In cases 
where there is complete blocking of the 
urine, the bladder may rupture and 
death follows. 

To date the administration of med- 
icines has been of no value in treating 
or preventing the formation of the min- 
eral calculi. In all incidences sheep 
should be provided with an abundance 
of water. 
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From the 


Presidents Pen 


T won’t be long until we will all be exercising our great 

American right of voting. As sheepmen we have a 
great deal to win or lose in the next Congress. Each of 
us must support the candidates whom we believe will 
give us the soundest action. 

We must consider primarily the stand of candidates 
on the fundamental issues affecting our industry, namely, 
tariff and control of inflation. It is necessary to elect 
a House and Senate that will regain its tariff-writing and 
treaty-approving powers. Regardless of who may be 
President, any administration is, of necessity, dependent 
on information and advice supplied by career men in the 
State Department who seem dedicated to freer interna- 
tional trade, regardless of the effect on American industry. 
Therefore, we believe that we must look to Congress for 
any real relief. 

We have seen the march of inflation add to the costs 
of transportation, processing and merchandising lamb to 
the point that a continuously smaller portion of the con- 
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sumer dollar reflects back to producers. It is essential 
that we elect candidates to the Presidency and Congress 
who will make every effort to control those elements of 
inflation which government can control. This should 
include both labor and fiscal policies. 

We must also consider in electing candidates to Con- 
gress that the next session must renew the National Wool 
Act. As economic and import conditions presently exist, 
it is necessary to the welfare of the sheep industry and 
to assure a domestic supply of wool for our national 
defense, that the National Wool Act be renewed. It is a 
palliative that we must obviously continue. 

Then, too, we must remember that the Wool Act pro- 
vides the means for the only real all-out producer- 
supported promotion of wool and lamb that we have ever 
had. This program is directed at making consumers wool 
and lamb conscious. In this it is succeeding. 

—Harold Josendal, President 
National Wool Growers Association 


By: EDWIN E. MARSH 
Executive Secretary, National Wool Growers Association 


Tariff Quotas on Lamb, Mutton Imports 


H R 13208, to establish quotas for 
eile Jive sheep and lamb and for 
fresh, chilled or frozen lamb and mut- 
ton, and to provide additional duties 
on imports in excess of such quotas, 
was introduced August 29 by Congress- 
man O. C. Fisher (Texas). 

This is the bill which was drafted by 
the National Wool Growers Association 
with the idea of having it introduced 
in Congress next January. Howevei, 
Congressman Fisher offered to intro- 
duce it in the short session and NWGA 
officers felt this would be advisable. 

This bill or a similar one will have 
to be reintroduced next January. How- 
ever, the introduction of the bill now 
gives growers something tangible to 
discuss with candidates before the elec- 
tion in November. Every grower is 
urged to find out where candidates 
stand on such a measure before making 
their choice at the ballot box. 
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P&SY Regulation Shelved 


HE proposed order of the USDA re- 

quiring all livestock buyers (not 
just buyers in posted markets) to pay 
sellers within 24 hours has_ been 
shelved for the time being. It is re- 
ported that the proposed order may be 
set aside permanently because of the 
opposition it has generated. 


Mexican Farm Labor Bill 


H R 12759, the bill to extend the 
ete Mexican farm labor program 
to December 31, 1961, was approved by 
President Eisenhower September 14, 
1960. 

The House sometime ago passed the 
bill to extend the Mexican farm labor 
program for two years following June 
30, 1961. The bill then went to the 
Senate and considerable opposition de- 
veloped as Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
attempted to make new regulations 





covering wages, hours, transportation 
and other conditions of employment 
affecting domestic agricultural work- 
ers. 

Several recommendations covering 
these items were introduced in floor 
debate. A compromise was reached in 
the closing week of Congress to provide 
for a program during the production 
year 1961 with the understanding that 
in the different atmosphere of the first 
session of the 87th Congress, more care- 
ful consideration can be given to this 
program. 

The House accepted the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill (calling for the six 
months extension) on the closing day 
of the session in order to avoid sending 
it back to conference. 


Ground Lamb Purchases 


AS reported in our September issue, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 2 announced their intention 
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to buy frozen ground lamb for the 
National School Lunch Program. Pur- 
chases are to be made with funds trans- 
ferred by Congress from Section 32 for 
use under the National School Lunch 
Act. 

In the six weeks since the program 
was started, only 42,000 pounds of the 
ground lamb has been purchased. This 
purchase was made the week of August 
26 at 57.95 and 58.03 cents per pound. 
Successful bidder was Armour and 
Company. 

During the other five weeks, the 
USDA has not purchased any lamb be- 
cause of the “unacceptable” level of 
offering prices. 

Ground beef purchases have been 
made each week since the program be- 
gan, with a total of $6,147,000 being 
spent on 15,225,000 pounds. 

In an effort to generate acceptable 
bids on ground lamb, we wrote to major 
lamb slaughterers urging that they 
make bids under the program. A num- 
ber of replies have been received advis- 
ing that they are making bids, but due 
to “unrealistic” USDA specifications, 
especially on fat content, they are un- 
able to make acceptable offerings. The 
USDA specifications limit the fat con- 
tent on ground lamb to 24 per cent with 
substantial discounts for any fat con- 
tent above 21 per cent. 

On September 7 we urgently re- 
quested the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture to modify their specifications 
in order to insure that more ground 
lamb would go into the school lunch 
program. AMS Director O. V. Wells 
replied on September 23 that the pur- 
chase of frozen ground lamb has been 
an experimental item in the school 
lunch program in an effort to determine 
its acceptability as an item that might 
be used in larger quantities, and for 
that reason they felt the quality of the 
product was a most important consid- 
eration. 

Mr. Wells reported that the 
specifications for ground lamb were 
reviewed by industry representatives 
prior to their adoption and objections 
were not made to the fat content limita- 
tions. He further stated that their ex- 
perience indicates that frozen ground 
lamb not only is relatively expensive 
as compared with other meats pur- 
chased, but also that apparently few 
slaughterers normally bone and grind 
lamb as evidenced by the limited num- 
ber of firms making offerings. 


also 


Cashmere Duties 


—* August 26 a trade agreement with 
Iran was terminated at the request 
of the Iranian government. It had been 
in effect since 1944 and provided for 
an 18-cent duty on raw cashmere im- 
ported to the United States. This auto- 
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matically raised the duty back to the 
former 34-cent level. 

Our domestic manufacturers say the 
increased duty throws them at further 
competitive disadvantage with imports 
of manufactured cashmere products on 
which there is no corresponding duty 
raise. Consequently, at their request a 
bill was introduced on August 31 by 
Senators John F. Kennedy and Leverett 
Saltonstall in the Senate and Represent- 
ative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., in the 
House (all of Massachusetts) to provide 
for a continuation of the 18-cent duty 
which has been in effect for the past 
16 years. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is now conducting an investigation 
to determine the effect of such legisla- 
tion. 


Lambs on Feed Reports 


HE USDA’s Crop Reporting Board 

is now setting up a program of both 
mail surveys and interviews with lamb 
producers and feeders in preparation 
for the lambs on feed report to be is- 
sued November 1. This will be one of 
the new reports made possible with 
appropriations secured through work 
of the NWGA with the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee earlier this year. 
It is in line with a resolution passed at 
the San Antonio convention calling for 
fuller and more accurate reporting of 
the number of lambs on feed. Addition- 
al reports will be issued on January 1 
and March 1. 


1960 
SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


January 22-25, 1961: National Woo] Growers’ 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


November 4-5: Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 

November 10-12: Wyoming Wool Growers Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

November 13-15: Idaho Wool Growers Convention, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

November 20-22: Oregon Wool Growers Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ Con- 
vention, San Angelo, Texas. 

December 7-9: Montana Wool Growers Convention, 
Great Falls, Montana. 

January 6-7, 1961: Nevada Wool Growers’ 
Meeting, Ely, Nevada. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 

January 25-28, 1961: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


SALES 
October 10: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 


SHOWS 


October 8-15: Pacific International Livestock Expo- 
sition and Wool Show, North Portland, Oregon. 
November 4-9: Golden Spike National Livestock Show, 
Ogden, Utah. 

November 25-December 3: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 13-21, 1961: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, lorado. 

February 10-19, 1961: San Antonio Stock Show and 
Rodeo, San Antonio, Texas. 


POPPA MHMHHHD 


Con- 


Annual 


Con- 


BLM Discleses Range Reseeding Plans 


A large scale program of reseeding 
and other rehabilitation work for 
areas in the West which were burned 
by range and forest fires this summer 
was announced September 16 by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton. 

The program will be undertaken by 
the Bureau of Land Management and 
financed by $1,425,000 which Congress 
appropriated in the closing days of the 
session. Approximately 130,000 acres 
in nine western states will be treated. 
The money will be distributed among 
the states according to their needs. 
About 50,000 acres of public lands in 
Idaho will be treated, 45,000 in Oregon, 
13,000 in Arizona, and up to about 5,000 
acres in each of California, Nevada, 
Utah, Montana, Wyoming and Colorado. 


Import Labeling Bill 


RESIDENT Eisenhower vetoed H.R. 
5054, the bill to amend the Tariff 
Act of 1930, to provide that articles 
imported in containers required by 
present law to be marked with the name 
of the country of origin must be sim- 
ilarly marked when repackaged for 
domestic distribution. 

In his veto message, the President 
said the bill ran counter to a major 
foreign policy aim—the reduction of 
unnecessary trade barriers; that it was 
unnecessary because the Federal Trade 
Commission requires the disclosure of 
foreign origin of repackaged articles 
when it is in the public interest to do 
so, and that it would raise administra- 
tive difficulties for the Customs Bureau. 
The Treasury Department had opposed 
the bill before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the ground of administrative 
difficulties. 


Clothing Union Boycott 


boycott of fabric and garment im- 
£% ports into the U. S. may be put into 
effect by members of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America on March 
15, a September 19 press report states. 
The boycott would involve imports from 
low-wage countries including Japan, 
Hong Kong, Okinawa and Spain. 

The press report further stated that 
top officials of the union could not be 
reached for confirmation of the report 
and determination of whether the action 
would be official union policy. How- 
ever, the report continued, the union 
had on occasions threatened such action 
but had declined to reveal any effective 
date. 

The move is apparently precipitated 
by unsuccessful efforts to establish 
quotas on Japanese clothing. Japanese 
manufacturers have indicated they plan 
to send in a maximum of 120,000 suits 
in 1960. 
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Chicago Meetings: 





Imports and Marketing 
Problems Discussed 


A group of NWGA leaders traveled 
to Chicago, September 20 and 21 to 
meet with cattlemen and general farm 
organization leaders about meat import 
problems and with packers and retailers 
about lamb merchandising matters. 

Representing the National Wool 
Growers Association were President 
Harold Josendal and Vice Presidents 
Angus McIntosh, Penrose Metcalfe and 
George Hislop. 

Both the Farmers Union and National 
Grange representatives felt that a tariff 
or quota on meat imports was needed, 
but the Farm Bureau representatives 
continued to maintain the _ policy 
adopted at their last convention favor- 
ing expansion of reciprocal trade and 
opposing trade barriers. 

Due to this division of opinion, a 
follow-up meeting was decided upon in 
Kansas City, Missouri, November 16. 
The cattle representatives decided to 
wait until the November meeting be- 
fore making any plans to introduce 
legislation to control beef imports. 

The NWGA officers then met with 
packer representatives and later with 
heads of the meat divisions of the At- 
lantic and Pacific and National Tea 
chains in an effort to solve some of the 
problems in merchandising lamb. 

During discussions with the packers 
a number of suggestions were advanced 
with regard to the lamb promotion pro- 
gram. Some felt there should be more 
promotion in the New York area while 
others felt there should be no promotion 
there. One statement was made that 
the lamb supply is so uneven that when 
there is an increase, there is no place 
for the extra lambs to go but to New 
York. Some packers maintained that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
figures showing lamb receipts at New 
York were somewhat misleading be- 
cause New York is used as a distribu- 
tion point and some lambs are shipped 
from there to other areas all along the 
East Coast. 

The packers agreed to cooperate in 
furnishing necessary statistical infor- 
mation for the USDA study on the 
effectiveness of the promotion program 
of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. They explained, however, that 
the information is prepared in only six 
cities. The USDA study will cover 
seven cities. 

The representative of the National 
Tea Chain reported they had just fin- 
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.. ORGENT!... 
Calling All Wool Growers 


EXT year the National Wool Act, unless extended by Congress, will die. 
Unless we have woolen and worsted mills to sell your wool to in this country 
your wool growing industry will die. Since 1947, over 220 woolen and worsted 
mills plus many, many wool warehouses and dealers, both large and small units, 
have gone out of business due mostly to cheap labor imports that are increasing 
day by day. So far in 1960, seven more mills have closed their doors. These 
mills were all users of large weights of your wool, year in and year out. 
Each year wool product imports continue to grow. In 1959, 44,314,000 
pounds—yes, forty-four-million, three-hundred-and-fourteen-thousand pounds 
of wool top, yarn, knitted fabrics, woven fabrics, blankets and wearing apparel 
came into this country, and the bulk of it came from low-wage countries. The 
manufactured imports for the first six months of 1960 indicate a 20 per cent 
increase over 1959. Remember each pound of these imports is equal to roughly 


two pounds of your grease wool. 


There is little if any difference between either political party in respect 


to foreign trade. 


BUT 
You and everyone connected with the wool growing and textile industries 
must insist and fight for a change of thinking of our congressmen and senators. 
These imports must be reduced by congressional legislation. 
This is an election year—join your NWGA officers in their fight to correct 


this most unfair situation. 


Contact those in your state from the governor, 


senator, and congressman on down—both those in office and those coming up 


for election. 


Put your story strongly before them—give them all the facts. 


Contact your local business associations and your local storekeepers, and 
impress upon them the seriousness of the situation for they will not want to 


see the wool growing business dry up. 


REMEMBER 


When many, many speak— Washington acts. 
your only customer—and thus save the National Wool Act. 


this country 


Save the textile business in 


National Wool Growers Association 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers 


If additional data is 
required for you to sub- 
stantiate the facts in 
this bulletin, please 
contact any of the 
sponsors. 


Northern Textile Association 

Woolens & Worsteds of America 

Boston Wool Trade Association 

New York Wool Trade Association 

Carpet Institute 

American Cotton Manufacturing Institute 


Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association 


ished selling two carloads of New Zea- 
land lamb legs graded “U. S. choice” 
and retailing at 49 cents a pound. They 
also reported the sale was very suc- 
cessful and they would undoubtedly 
have another. They further suggested 
that the U. S. Grading Service be per- 
suaded to change their regulations so 
that these New Zealand lambs would 
be labeled “New Zealand choice” rather 
than “U. S. choice.” 

Rumors were heard by NWGA offi- 
cials that there was considerable cook- 
ing odor from these legs because New 
Zealand lamb goes directly to the 
freezer from the killing floor with no 
time for chilling as is done in this 
country. However, National Tea re- 
ported no complaints and stated that 
in a cooking test prior to their sale, it 
was found that in spite of the cooking 
odor the taste and quality was good. 


New Wilderness 


Areas Named 


ORE than one-half million acres of 

national forest land have been set 

aside and classified as wilderness and 
scenic areas. 

Included in the new designation were 
383,300 acres in the Bridger National 
Forest, Wyoming, which were given wil- 
derness status and 283,000 acres in the 
Tongass National Forest, Alaska, set 
aside as a scenic area. 

The change to the Bridger Wilderness 
Area, formerly a primitive area, is part 
of the USDA policy of reviewing all 
national forest primitive areas and re- 
establishing as wilderness those por- 
tions predominantly valuable for that 
purpose. 
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A Threat of 


Serious Injury 


HE Tariff Commission in its report 
on Lamb, Mutton, Sheep, and Lambs 
(Escape Clause Investigation No. 7-83), 
with two members dissenting, interpret- 
ed the word “threat” in a manner differ- 
ing from previous practice. 


The decision revolved about the ques- 
tion of whether lamb was being import- 
ed in such increased quantities as to 
threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry. 


The Commission’s majority called at- 
tention to the wording of the statute 
which employes the present tense by 
saying that if a product “is being im- 
ported” in such increased quantities as 
to threaten, etc. It then said that in 
order to support a “threat” of serious 
injury “the threat must be related to a 
current rate of increased imports, and 
not to a rate of increased imports which 
may occur at some future time.” 


The report called attention to the An- 
tidumping Act of 1921 and Section 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended. The first of these two acts 
refers to merchandise that “is being or 
is likely to be, sold in the United States,” 
while the second statute refers to articles 
that “are being or are practically cer- 
tain to be imported.” (Boldface added. ) 


From these distinctions the Commis- 
sion majority concluded that futurity 
was washed out of the Escape Clause of 
the Trade Agreements Act because it 
neither says that a product is “likely to 
be” or is “practically certain to be” im- 
ported in such increased quantities as 
to threaten serious injury. The imports 
must already be at such a level. 


The majority of the Commission also 
said that threat of “serious injury to a 
domestic industry cannot differ greatly 
from the factual situation necessary to 
support a finding that the product is 
being imported in such increased quan- 
tities as to ‘cause’ serious injury.” 
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By: O. R. STRACKBEIN 


This would make it appear that Con- 
gress did not really set up two criteria 
for relief—one a “threat” of serious in- 
jury and the other actual serious injury. 


Webster’s unabridged international 
dictionary has this to say about “threat- 
en”: “4. To give signs of the approach 
of (something evil or unpleasant); to 
indicate as impending; to portend; as, 
the sky threatens a storm; also, to hang 
over as a threat; to menace; as, a 
famine threatens the city.” 


Here there is nothing that says that 
the storm must already be present be- 
fore it can be said to be a threat; nor 
anything that indicates that a famine 
must already be present or in being be- 
fore it can be said to threaten. 


A storm threatens when the atmos- 
pheric conditions and the looks of the 
clouds indicate that a storm is about to 
break. There may be head winds. The 
sky may turn dark. Yet, the storm may 
not in fact arrive. Only the future can 
tell. Many times rain may threaten 
and a few drops may fall without actu- 
ally producing measurable precipita- 
tion. The failure of the storm or the 
rain to materialize does not obliterate 
the threat. 


To say then that Congress meant by 
a threat of serious injury a condition 
that would cause serious injury only if 
it increased in intensity would go 
against the definition cited above. The 
majority further said that the “serious 
injury must be imminent and not re- 
mote, conjectural, or based on mere sus- 
picion, rumor, fear, or possibility.” 


To be sure, if serious injury were 
remote or merely conjectural, it could 
not be said to be a threat; nor would a 
mere suspicion or rumor or a mere fear 
or possibility constitute a threat; but 
there is a considerable gap between the 
state of affairs suggested by these 
words and the state demanded by the 


Chairman, Nationwide Committee on Import-Export Policy 


majority; namely, virtually a factual 
situation necessary to support a find- 
ing of actual injury. 


In thus opening a wide gap between a 
threat as the majority looks upon it and 
a rather long-legged straw man of its 
own fabrication (i.e., as expressed by a 
mere rumor, conjecture, fear, etc.), the 
majority sidestepped the usual meaning 
of a threat and clearly skirted Web- 
ster’s definition. The choice is not be- 
tween something remote or conjectural 
or of the nature of a rumor or mere pos- 
sibility, on the one hand, and a factual 
situation necessary to support a finding 
of serious injury or very close thereto, 
on the other. 


If a condition exists, or as the major- 
ity of the Commission says, is in being, 
that indicates that something impends, 
a threat may be said to exist. The indi- 
cation would be based on something 
other than rumor or conjecture or mere 
possibility if a trend had become estab- 
lished with a sufficient force to suggest 
that it would continue unless it were 
arrested or changed by some force not 
itself of very probable development. 


If imports, for example, had been in- 
creasing over a period of time long 
enough to establish a trend and if the 
outlook were that the trend would con- 
tinue, judging from the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and that the impending in- 
creased imports would cause serious in- 
jury when they materialized, a threat of 
serious injury could certainly be de- 
duced from the premises, and a con- 
trary judgment would seem to be a 
denial of the significance of a threat. It 
would also be a denial of the congres- 
sional intent to provide a remedy 
against such a threat. 


The presence of rumors or fears of 
themselves do not destroy a threat. They 
may indeed be expected as companions 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Improving Lamb Gains on Irrigated Pastures 


by: W. W. Heinemann, Associate Animal Scientist, 
Irrigation Experiment Station, Prosser, Washington 


From an address delivered at the 10th 
Annual Stockmen’s Short Course, 
Pullman, Washington, Nov., 1959 


- esneetd lambs can be a profitable en- 
terprise on irrigated farms. Increas- 
ing numbers of early slaughter lambs 
are being produced in irrigated central 
Washington. Farmers who are produc- 
ing these lambs realize that early- 
marketed lambs (usually in June) sell 
for two to five cents per pound more 
than those marketed later in the sum- 
mer. 

Sheep, in general, are very efficient 
converters of feed to carcass. They are 
particularly adapted to the utilization 
of roughages of many kinds. Further, 
lambs on legume or grass-legume pas- 
tures and nursing their mothers will 
easily attain the U. S. choice finish with- 
out supplemental feed. Also the ewes 
need not be fed a supplement during 
this period. 

Management of sheep and lambs on 
irrigated pastures contributes to the 
success or failure of the sheep enter- 
prise. Extremely close grazing must 
be avoided. In addition to the effects on 
the forage, animal gains decline when 
the available forage decreases to less 
than about 20 per cent of the amount 
present when the ideal grazing stage 
had been reached. Thus, rotation graz- 
ing is recommended. 

Forages that produce the highest 
yields (of feed and animal product) in 
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this area do best when the pasture is 
divided into at least four areas and 
when animal numbers are adjusted so 
that a given area is grazed in about 
eight to 10 days and has a 24- to 30-day 
recovery period. 

The value of giving sheep a fill on 
good quality hay before placing them on 
pasture cannot be questioned. Also, 
once sheep are placed on pasture, they 
should not be removed. Plenty of good 
water and salt must be available at all 
times. It has been suggested that the 
inclusion of phenothiazine in the salt 
is helpful in preventing bloat. 

Lambs with long fleeces or heavy 
fleece growth occasionally become 
smeared with feces on the rear quarters. 
If this occurs they should be cleaned 
promptly and the wool clipped about the 
dock. Failure to do so frequently re- 
sults in heavy maggot infestation and a 
rapid decline in condition of the affected 
lamb. 

The best pasture available should al- 
ways be made available to lambs on 
which it is desired to attain a market 
finish. 

Weaned lambs being finished for mar- 
ket should be fed all the grain they will 
eat without causing difficulty. If they 
are late lambs it is advisable to shear 
them at the time grain feeding is 
started. It is usually false economy to 
permit late lambs and slow gaining 
lambs to remain with their mothers late 
in the season. A better practice is to 


separate them from their mothers, shear 
them and start a balanced feeding pro- 
gram. 

Only a few kinds of pastures are sat- 
isfactory for market lamb production. 
A legume—either alfalfa or Ladino 
clover—should be the basic pasture 
forage. A very palatable grass, such as 
orchardgrass or brome, is desirable 
when seeded with one of the legumes. 
Either of these grasses alone give good 
results but not comparable to results 
from a_ grass-legume mixture or a 
straight legume seeding. Recent data 
from season-long grazing trials at the 
Irrigation Experiment Station support 
these statements. See Table 1. 

TABLE 1. 


Liveweight Gains in Pounds of Lamb and Ewe 
Per Acre on Five Kinds of Irrigated Pastures 





Two-year averages, lbs. 


Total 





Kind of pasture Lambs Ewes 





Alfalfa 854 162 1,016 
Orchardgrass-alfalfa 774 174 948 
Ladino clover 660 120 781 
Orchardgrass-Ladino clover 628 46 674 
Orchardgrass 466 116 582 





Data are for one year 


Gains by lambs on irrigated pastures 
may be increased by the use of admin- 
istered estrogenic materials. In one 
recently completed trial the results ob- 
tained indicated this trend on three of 
five kinds of pasture. The data are 
shown in Table 2. The data are not 
conclusive and the work is to be re- 
peated in 1960. Average daily gain was 
increased on orchardgrass-alfalfa by 
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The men responsible for the success of 
the American-made ski sweaters are 
proprietors of the Sun Valley General 
Store—Pete Lane (left) and his father, 
Jack Lane, prominent Idaho sheepman. 


Sun Valley General Store Specializes 


IT) 


By: DORICE TAYLOR 


Sun Valley News Bureau 


e days when imported ski clothes are 
so common that a skier may wear 
boots from Austria, pants from Ger- 
many, sweater from Italy and parka 
from Switzerland, it is a nice change 
to find a ski shop that specializes in a 
sweater that is literally a “home-grown” 
product. 

One of the most popular sweaters 
piled on the shelves of the General 
Store at Sun Valley, Idaho, is knitted 
especially for that ski shop from the 
wool of sheep grown by proprietor Pete 
Lane and his father, Idaho’s well-known 
sheepman, Jack Lane. 

When the sheep are sheared in the 
spring, the wool goes up the Columbia 
River Highway to the Oregon Worsted 
Mills in Portland where it is spun into 
yarn and sent on its way up the coast 
to Seattle to be knitted into sweaters 
by the Lasley Knitting Company. Back 
the sweaters come to Sun Valley to be 
worn by skiers on the same slopes of 
Baldy Mountain where the sheep graze 
in the summer. 

As would be expected these sweaters, 
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completely a product of the Northwest, 
are streamlined, functional and minus 
the frills that make imported sweaters 
interesting but sometimes date them 
quickly. How popular they are with 
Northwest skiers is shown by the fact 
that practically every ski instructor in 


“‘Home-Grown Ski Sweaters 


Sun Valley owns one. The sweaters 
priced near the twenty dollar level 
reasonable as ski sweaters go—are 
cardigans, with a choice of zippers or 
buttons. As a concession to high-styling 
the buttoned model for women has 
silver buttons. 


Two Sun Valley guests pose in their streamlined, functional ski 
sweaters made from the sheep shown in the background. 
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ASPC Defends Its Wool 


Promotion Campaign 


Editor’s Note: A great deal of criticism from various sources has been lev- 
eled recently at the wool promotion and advertising program of the American 
Sheep Producers Council. These critics have taken exception to the “Natural 
Wool Loomed in America” slogan adopted by the ASPC, because they contend this, 
in effect, is promoting raw wool grown outside the United States as well as 


domestic wool. 


For the information of its readers, the National Wool Grower is reprinting 
below the ASPC reply to a recent editorial in The Shepherd. 


September 8, 1960 


Mr. Albert A. Lund, Editor 
The Shepherd 
Sheffield, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Lund: 


Your article, “Who Sold ASPC Those 
30¢ Dollars?” in the August, 1960 issue 
of The Shepherd, raises some very 
pertinent points. The last paragraph 
is particularly important. “How can 
the competitive position of American- 
produced wools be improved to enable 
us to regain our rightful share of the 
lest market?” 

Since most wool is blended . . . some 
domestic and some foreign . . . no one 
can point to a garment and say it is 
100 per cent American wool. We wish 
that was the case, for nothing could 
give us greater pleasure than to pro- 
mote American-produced wool, instead 
of American-produced wool products. 

The slogan, “Natural Wool Loomed in 
America,” was designed to: (1) denote 
that Natural Wool means 100 per cent 
wool, unadulterated and unblended; 
(2) the words “Loomed in America” 
were used because we could not use the 
phrase “produced in America” and still 
be accurate. We would much prefer 
“Natural Wool Produced in America,” 
but that slogan would mean nothing 
to those in the trade who must mer- 
chandise and sell wool fabrics. They 
know that most wool fabrics are a blend 
of both domestic and foreign wools. 

Background and information data is 
always important in attempting to an- 
swer a question on this problem of 
“regaining our rightful share” of the 
lost market. Enclosed are three charts 
with accompanying copy which, in part, 
points out the real area of our problem. 

Certain points are important: 

First, as I am sure you realize, no 
ASPC funds are used to promote car- 
pet products of any kind... the reason 
being that only about 1.5 per cent of 
our domestic wool clip is Low 14 Blood 
and Common and Braid, which are car- 
pet type wools. (See chart on Distribu- 
tion, etc.). Use of ASPC funds for 
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carpet promotion would indeed be pro- 
moting imports. 

Secondly, the type of import compe- 
tition has been changing sharply in 
recent years. In terms of 1959 Mill 
Consumption, The Wool Situation, No. 
50, March, 1960, page 4, shows the fol- 
lowing data: 

Total Mill Consumption, 

u. & : 226.7 million Ibs. 


wastes, etc., of 
unknown origin 27.1 


Less noils, 


Total Imported Raw Wool and 

Domestic Raw Wool st 
Wool, 
Wool, 


-++-239.6 


100.6 million Ibs., or 42% 
139.0 million lbs., or 58% 


239.6 million lbs., or 100% 


Imported Raw 
Domestic Raw 





Further, it is important to analyze 


OISTRIGuTTOR OF 1946 WS. 


the change in the form of the wool 
being imported into the U. S. 


DATA IN MILLIONS OF CLEAN POUNDS 
(USDA Data) 





1950 1954 





Imports 
of Wool 


es 


S 





Manufacturers 
and 
Semi-Mfgrs. 53.5 17.6 50.3 32.6 


Raw Wool........250.1 82.4 103.9 67.4 


101.3 58.2 
100.6 49.8 








...303.6 100.0 154.2 100.0 201.9 100.0 





woo. 


With manufactured and semi-manu- 
factured wool imports nearly doubling 
in tonnage and increasing from 17.6 
per cent to 50.2 per cent of total imports 
in 10 years, the competition with our 
domestic mills has become critical. 

In the chart, ““World Wool Consump- 
tion,” we see the actual geographic 
areas of our competition. After destroy- 
ing the Japanese textile industry in 
World War II, this nation immediately 
proceeded to loan Japan money and 
technical assistance to build the most 
modern and efficient wool manufactur- 
ing industry in the world. Italy and 
Germany have become increasingly im- 
portant as exporters to our dollar mar- 
ket. In the first quarter of this year, 
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PRODUCTION, BY GRADE S. Cleon Basis, 


In 1946 virtually the entire U.S. wool clip wes purchased by the Commodi ty 


Credit Corporation. 


Because the woo] wes purchased on 8 "clean content, 


by grade” basis, oll of the weol wes graded. The yield wes deterained by 
coring or by actual scouring of the wool. This is the only accurate date 
available as te the break-down of the domestic wool clip by grades. Many 
experts feel that, since 1946, there has been a trend evey free fine 
wool production, and that » sieilar analysis of the desestic woel clip 
today would show an increase in Half Slood and 3/83 Bleed wols, 


From the ple-chart above it is reedily seen that 
shorn woo] makes up the bulk of the dosestic 
wool supply. It is probable that a smaller 
percent of total wool production today is 
pulled, any feeders have found that 

leads often put on better gains while 

on feed if they are shorn rather than 

in full fleece, 


The sharp difference between pulled wool 
and shorn woe] from the standpoint of the 
grade distribution results directly from 
crossbreeding. In an effort to produce a 
better lamb carcass, sheepmen have turned to 
coarser wooled rams. [we flocks still shear a 
substantial amount of fine wool while producing 
Half and 3/8s Blood lambs. 

PULLED woo’ 


SwoRm wOOL 


COMMON & LOW 1/4 81.000 
BRAID 0.3 % 12% 


From the sawe data it is possible to obtain an estiaate of the reletive 


YICLO, or clean fiber content of the various grades of wool. 


In 196 


the wools purchased by CCC averaged yields as follows: 


Fine, 40.0% 
3/8s BL000 
LOW 1/$ 81000, 59.1% 

OFF SORTS, 40.0% 


52.1% 


WALF 81000, 44.3% 
1/4 L000, 56.0% 
COMMON 3 BRAIO, 44.3% 


Developed from USDA data by the Statistical Analysis Section of ASPC. 


* COMMAS BRAID 0.9% 
LOw 1/4 81000 0.2 $ 
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News About 
Freight Rates 


Across-the-Board Freight Increase 


Q* September 8 the nation’s railroads 
petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for permission to 
make an across-the-board increase in 
freight rates, amounting to roughly 1 
per cent, effective October 24. The ICC 
promptly called for oral arguments on 
October 18 on whether to allow the 
increase to go into effect. 

The railroads claim the increase is 
needed “to meet increased railroad 
costs.” The proposal provides that line- 
haul rates on all commodities (except 
coal and lignite), on which rates are 
quoted in cents per 100 pounds, are to 
be increased one-half cent per hundred 
pounds where present rates do not ex- 
ceed 65 cents and one cent per hundred 
pounds where rates exceed 65 cents. On 
per-car rates, the increase would be $3 
per car, generally. 


Burlington Reduces Charges 


( N September 20 the Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy Railroad re- 
duced rates on cattle, sheep and hogs 
by 12 per cent where stock cars are 
loaded to a minimum weight of 25,000 
pounds. The reduced rates are to be 
tried experimentally for one year and 
were developed after meetings with 
livestock producer and feeder groups 
and meat packers. 


Rule 24 


TCE Application 8380, providing 
exception to Rule 24 allow- 
ing minimum weight of 10,000 pounds 
on follow-up carloads of wool and mo- 
hair will become effective October 12, 
1960, unless suspended by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Extension of Credit Periods 
[' was reported in our August issue 
that effective September 1, 1960, rail 
carriers were authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to extend 
the credit period for payment of freight 
charges on carload traffic. 

The ICC has now granted a petition 
for reconsideration filed by certain 
official territory railroads. The pro- 
ceeding, ExParte 73, has been reopened 
for reconsideration on the present rec- 
ord and the effective date of the Com- 
mission’s previous order has_ been 
indefinitely postponed until further 
order of the Commission. 
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Science and Art Combine 
in Textile Workshop 


By: GLADYS CHAPITIS 
Director of Home Sewing 


ORTY-FOUR textile students attend- 
ed an outstanding textile workshop 
in the Household Arts Department of 
Texas Woman’s University. The high- 
lights of the week were lectures and 
textile standards and textile designiny. 
demonstrations on new textile laws, 
Dr. Pauline Beery Mack, dean and di- 
rector of research at Texas Woman’s 
University, told the group about the new 
standards for textiles. She emphasized 
the importance of the standards to the 
consumer and told in an entertaining 
way some of the incidents leading up to 
the establishment of standards. 

Dr. Edna Brandau, an expert in ap- 
parel design and Dr. Elizabeth Thomas, 
an outstanding Textile Scientist, both of 
Texas Woman’s University Household 
Arts Department, combined their ef- 
forts to give an effective and unusual 
illustrated lecture and demonstration of 
information useful for the interpreta- 
tion of the new Fiber Identification Act 

Pola Stout vivaciously told the story 
of wool fabric designing surrounded by 
an exhibit made up of hundreds of sam- 
ples of the craftsmanship from her own 
loom. She is the first designer of wool 
fabrics to have a contract from ten 
leading American stores to design wool 
fabrics. She is also the first textile de- 
signer to create a series of coordinated 
fabrics in dress, suit and coat weights. 
To meet Pola and see and hear her en- 
thusiasm for wool fabrics is proof 
enough that enthusiasm is the road map 
to success. 

She is not only a success as a textile 
designer but also as a person. You are 
not with her for a long time before she 
tells you something about her husband, 
her daughters and her grandchildren. 
She is a very generous person. No task 
seems too tedious or repitetious to help 
another to success in the better under- 
standing of the world of wool textile 
fabrics. She is a truly feminine woman, 
She gives credit to all who have ever 
helped to educate her or to give her op- 
portunities to use her talents in her 
chosen work. As much as she loves wool 
fabric designing she would rather give 


up and turn to designing in an entirely 
different field than compromise one bit 
to the high professional standards she 
has set for herself. 

Having worked in the field of fashion 
for many years Pola Stout is able to give 
some sound fashion advice. She believes 
that fabrics need not be outmoded. She 
feels the American woman should get a 
relaxed idea about clothes. The qualities 
she feels we should look for in clothes 
are suitability, individuality and sim- 
plicity. 

She believes that America can become 
a great power in the world of fashion. 
The steps she suggests for this are im- 
provement of the quality of fabrics. Get 
young people interested in wool fabric 
designing, beginning with spinning 
through to the finished product. 

Pola Stout is the greatest American 
designer to exert all her fashion intui- 
tions, hard work and talent to the de- 
signing of wool fabrics. The wool in- 
dustry should be making more use of the 
talents of this artist. 


( N September 7 the American Wool] 
Council transferred its wool adver- 
tising account from the Grey Agency, 
New York City, to Potts-Woodbury, 
Inc., Kansas City, Missouri. Potts- 
Woodbury has represented the Amer- 
ican Lamb Council for several years. 
They are establishing a New York serv- 
ice office to meet the requirements of 
the wool advertising account. The firm 
had previously established a Denver 
service office for lamb, and this same 
office will also service the wool account. 

Transfer of the wool account was 
conditional upon the establishment of a 
strong Denver office, which the Grey 
agency felt they could not activate at 
this time. 


N a joint effort, the American Lamb 

Council and the Leslie Salt Company 
will sponsor a Lamb-O-Rama in the 
western states during October and into 
November. 

Leslie Salt representatives, number- 
ing 70, will set up lamb displays, 
including colorful Lamb-O-Rama post- 
ers, in thousands of retail stores 
throughout the western states. The 
lamb promotion will be similar to the 
California Beef-O-Rama_ promotion 
sponsored by Leslie Salt and the Cali- 
fornia Beef Council. 
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Wool Exhibit Will 
Highlight N. M. Fair 


gn BER is “Fair Month” in New 
Mexico and a fine wool show will 
be on exhibit at the state fair in Albu- 
querque with fleeces representing all 
areas of the state. We are expecting 
some real competition in the range 
sheep show this year as this event is 
creating more interest every year. 

We were very proud to see that 
fleeces from New Mexico wool growers 
were among the winners at the National 
Wool Show at Ogden, Utah, this year. 
New Mexico wool growers took all four 
places awarded to half blood fleeces in 
the range class. Winners were M. K. 
Vance of my home town, Yeso, our vice 
president, Joe Skeen of Picacho, Joe 
Viciente, a neighbor of mine of Vaughn, 
and the Fuller Ranch, Picacho. 

Winning three of the four awards 
given in the fine wool class were John 
Cauhape, Jr., Pinion, New Mexico, A. 
D. Jones Estate, Tatum, and the Flying 
H Ranch near Hope, New Mexico. We 
want to congratulate these wool grow- 
ers on the fine job they are doing in the 
production of wool. 

There is not much activity in lamb 
buying in New Mexico at this writing. 
Lamb buyers are scouting the areas, but 
as yet there have been very few sales. 
The trend this year is to buy the fats 
at one price and the feeders at another. 
The sales that I have heard of are 
around 16 cents for the fats and 13% 
to 141% cents for the feeders. I heard of 
one sale at 15 cents straight across. We 
expect the lamb trading to pick up in 
the next few days. 


Due to excellent conditions, 


range 


October, 1960 


Marshall Hughes 
Colorado 


M. P. Espil 
Arizona 


W. E. Overton 
New Mexico 


Stanley C. Ellison 
Nevada 


Welby Aagard 
Utah 


Lucius M. Stephens 
Texas 


lambs are in very good condition except 
for the extreme southwestern part of 
the state. A lot of lamb herds are re- 
ported to have from 50 to 60 per cent 
fats. 
Adios, until next month. 
—W. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers, Inc. 


Arizona President 


Corrects Error 


| would like to correct an error which 
appeared in my letter in the State 
Presidents’ section of the September 


issue. That letter should read: “Our 
members think it would be a good idea 
to take off the incentive payment on 
unshorn lambs.” We raise 90 per cent 
fat lambs at a weight of 100 pounds per 
lamb, so we do get above the average 
incentive payment on lambs. 

Sheepmen try to save in every way 
in administering their business. I 
think the administration of lamb pay- 
ments on unshorn lambs is like all 
phases of the sheep industry. Too many 
people in the middle receive more than 
their share of the lamb and wool, which 
should go to the producer. 

We have had a little rain this month 
but all much too late. Our sheep are 
starting south now to lamb. Winter 
feed should be about the same as last 
year, as we all go to the alfalfa pas- 
tures for our lambing and feeding. 

—M. P. Espil, President 

Arizona Wool Growers Association 

Editor’s Note: Our sincere apologies 

to Mr. Espil for this error.) 


’ 


Wilbur F. Wilson Dan Tavenner 


Montana 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


Are You Tired of 
Your Old Ewes? 


RE you tired of your old ewes? I 
‘% was asked that question the other 
day by a member of your association 
and it started me to thinking. After 
doing some investigating I found more 
breeding ewes for sale, both range and 
farm operators, in the state of Wash- 
ington than I have ever heard of before. 
Every operator I talked to claimed he 
would be operating in the red this year, 
even with the wool incentive. Let’s not 
blame our old ewes if your lamb and 
wool poundage is not up to your normal 
production. 

Two members of your executive com- 
mittee and I met with one of Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon’s agricultural advisors and 
I came away from that meeting with 
the firm conviction that it is time to 
throw party and party promises over- 
board, to listen only to the side that 
will make a firm commitment to call 
all the heads of all branches of agricul- 
ture together for a conference. This 
group would meet with congressmen 
and congresswomen who have knowl- 
edge of our problems and have the 
welfare of all segments of agriculture 
at heart. This may be visionary, but 
if this group can not come up with some 
workable plan for the salvation of the 
livestock industry, then we can turn 
it over to the Tariff Commission and go 
out of business. 

—Parm Dickson, President 
Washington Wool Growers 
Association 


(Continued on page 35) 








Slaughter Prices Lower: 
Feeder Activity Increasing 


September 21, 1960 

N spite of lower slaughter lamb prices, 

demand for the new crop is good. 
After a very poor early fall showing, 
feeder activity at present is on the 
increase. 

Some activity in short term contract- 
ing was seen toward the end of the 
month. However because of the erratic 
fluctuations recently seen in fat lamb 
prices and the possibility of a railroad 
strike, buyers were cautious and re- 
luctant to purchase very many lambs 
for future delivery. Short-term buying 
seems to be the coming trend. 

Total slaughter marketings in Sep- 
tember displayed around a 15 per cent 
increase over a like period last year. 
This, coupled with an increase in total 
meat supply, increases in lamb imports 
and weakness in the wholesale market 
continues to hold live lamb prices be- 
low those of last year. 

In spite of the increased marketings, 
September slaughter lamb prices have 
dipped only 25 to 50 cents per hundred- 
weight below the August close, while 
wholesale prices have remained gen- 
erally constant. 

Feeder lamb prices, while $1.50 to 
$2.50 lower than a year ago, showed 
some strength. September feeder prices 
at Denver, Ft. Worth and Ogden ter- 
minal markets were 25 cents to 50 cents 
higher than prices a month earlier, 
while feeder prices in Omaha and most 
midwestern areas showed increases, 
sometimes as much as $1.25 over the 
August price. This strength in the mid- 
western areas is no doubt brought about 
by the abundance of feed on hand. 

Feeder lamb prices to date have ex- 
perienced a greater decline relative to 
slaughter prices and are at one of the 
lowest postwar levels. Feedlot oper- 
ators’ reaction to the negative feeding 
margin that existed on feeder lambs 
purchased from late July through Sep- 
tember the last two years has probably 
caused what appears to be an “over- 
adjustment” downward. 

Lamb feeders will have an ample sup- 
ply of feed grains available at prices 
equal to and slightly below last year. 
Early signs point to more beet tops and 
winter wheat pastures being available. 
Indications are that feeder lambs will 
show a little strength the latter part 
of September up through mid October. 
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New York wholesale carcass prices 
have remained steady through the 
month. On September 20 choice and 
prime new crop carcasses weighing 30 
to 55 pounds sold at $41.50 to $45 while 
55 to 65 pound carcasses were bringing 
$41 to $43. 

Slaughter ewe prices showed some 
strength with most terminal markets 
showing mid and late September prices 
around 50 cents per hundredweight 
higher. 


Country Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


Early September: A total of 6,900 
choice and prime 95- to 112-pound 
shorn slaughter lambs with number one 
and two pelts sold at $17.50 to $18 while 
at least 2,000 head of Australian-origin 
lambs, fed in the Bay Area weighing 
90 to 100 pounds and carrying a number 
three pelt, sold at $17. Eight loads of 
choice and prime 95- to 112-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.75 to $18 
while two loads of choice 100- to 107- 
pounders sold at $17.50. Around five 


loads of choice and prime 95- to 110- 
pound shorn slaughter lambs with num- 
ber one and two pelts sold at $17.50 to 
$18. A total of 12 loads of choice and 
prime 98- to 110-pound slaughter lambs 
with number one and two pelts sold at 
$17.50 to $18. 

Mid September: At least 25 loads of 
choice and prime 90- to 107-pound shorn 
slaughter lambs with number two pelts 
sold at $17 to $18.25, the bulk going at 
$17.50 to $18. Four loads of choice to 
mostly prime 110- to 115-pounders sold 
at $17.50 to $17.75. 


COLORADO 


Early September: A total of 32 loads 
of choice and prime 92- to 105-pound 
spring slaughter lambs sold at $18.25 
to $19.75. On the Western Slope of 
Colorado 16,000 to 20,000 mixed slaugh- 
ter and feeder lambs were contracted 
at $17. Around 15 loads of choice and 
prime 88- to 97-pound spring range 
slaughter lambs sold at $17.25 to $17.50 
at loading point with 12 loads of choice 
and prime 88- to 95-pound range slaugh- 
ter lambs delivered at packing plant 
going for $18.50 to $19.25. 

Mid September: A few loads of choice 
91- to 97-pound spring range lambs sold 
at $16.25 to $16.75. Twenty loads of 
good and choice 74- to 79-pound feeder 
lambs sold at $16.25 to $16.50 with an 
1,100 head string weighing 80 pounds 
selling at $17 for delivery to northern 
Colorado feedlot. A string of 900 good 
and choice 107-pound yearling wethers 
sold at $12.50. 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Week Ended 


Inspected Sheep and Lamb Slaughter to Date.... 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 


Prime 
IN ae oe oc ca seinsnaeu 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pounds 
Choice, 45-55 pounds 


1959 
Sept. 19 
8,385,754 


1960 
Sept. 17 
8,896,853 


21.70 
20.35 


49.90 


44. 00 48.70 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 
(No. Head) 


Aug. 27 
250,000 
236,000 


1960 
1959 


Sept. 3 
275,000 
239,000 


Sept. 17 
299,294 
284,006 


Sept. 10 
270,000 
224,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—August 
(No. Head) 


Cattle 
1,787,102 
1,449,511 


Calves 
449,928 
359,460 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,240,422 
1,010,236 


Hogs 
5,202,928 
4,977,321 


Lamb and Mutton Imports—Pounds 


April 
6,056,869 
12,186,004 


1960 
1959 


May 
4,652,036 
4,635,768 


July 
4,227,704 
4,660,656 


June 
3,795,780 
6,935,089 
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Ewes: A band of 880 breeding ewes 
of various ages sold at $6.75. 


IDAHO 


Early September: Around 5,000 head 
of mixed range lambs weighing 95 to 
100 pounds sold at $16.50, 60 to 70 per 
cent slaughter lambs, while another 
string of 3,000 head of good and choice 
mixed lambs sold at $16 on 75- to 76- 
pound feeders and $17 on 102- to 103- 
pound fats. A string of 800 choice and 
prime 94-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $17 delivered. Some 10,000 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs 
weighing 75 to 85 pounds estimated to 
be 20 to 30 per cent choice slaughter 
lambs sold at $15.75 to $16.25. 

» Mid September: A total of 15 loads 
of choice and prime 92- to 95-pound 
slaughter lambs sold at $18. 

Ewes: In early September a band of 
2,500 head 75- to 90-pound ewe lambs 
sold at $16 to $16.50 for September 25 
delivery. 


MONTANA 


Early September: Several carloads of 
good and choice 84- to 85-pound feeder 
lambs turned between $15 and $16 for 
September and early October delivery. 
Several loads of good and choice feeder 
lambs weighing 73 to 89 pounds were 
contracted for October delivery be- 
tween $15 and $16. 

Mid September: Activity continued 
moderate. Several loads of good and 
choice mixed feeder and_ slaughter 
lambs averaging 72 to 85 pounds sold 
at $15 to $16, feeders largely $15 to 
$15.50, with immediate to early October 
delivery. 

Ewes: Good short-termed to solid- 
mouthed whitefaced stock ewes in Mon- 
tana moved at $5 to $7 per head while 
620 choice averaged $9.82 per head. 


NEVADA 


Early September: A total of 6,000 
choice and prime 95-pound wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $18 to $18.25. A 
string of 2,000 choice and prime 95- 
pound wooled slaughter lambs moved at 
$18.50. 


OREGON 


Early September: Some eight loads 
of mostly choice with a few prime 95- 
to 100-pound wooled slaughter lambs 
sold at $17. Two loads of choice and 
prime lambs with number two pelts 
moved at $17.35 delivered. A band of 
500 head of mostly choice sold for $16 
on a shorn basis. Around 2,000 mostly 
choice with a few prime 100-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs with number 
two pelts sold at $16.50 to $17.50 de- 
livered. One load, mostly choice with 
a few prime mixed pelts sold at $18 on 
shorn and $19 on wooled delivered West 


October, 1960 


Coast. A string of 550 feeder lambs 
mostly good were delivered to feedlot at 
$14. 

Mid September: A band of 1,600 
choice and prime slaughter lambs with 
number one, two and three pelts sold 
at $17.50 to $18 delivered Washington 
and California, while some 600 mostly 
choice sold at $16.50 to $17 delivered 
Oregon. 

Ewes: In early September a band of 
1,500 head good and choice fine wooled 
ewe and wether lambs moved at $15. 
A string of 1,375 two- to three-year-old 
breeding ewes sold at $16.50 to $19 per 
head. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ewes: In the Newell area at mid- 
month a string of 600 whitefaced year- 
ling ewes sold at $18.00 per head. In 
the Belle Fourche area a band of 1500 
whitefaced ewes moved at $19.00 per 
head. 

TEXAS 

Early September: In the west Texas 
range areas lamb supplies reported 
fairly well sold out. Several loads of 
slaughter lambs sold at $15 to $16 with 
a top of $17 while the bulk of the feeder 
lambs moved at $13 to $14. In the Ozona 
area a string of 600 feeder lambs moved 
at $13.50. Also in Ozona a string of 
1,000 feeder lambs moved at $14. 

Mid September: A _ string of 400 
whitefaced mutton lambs moved at $13 
in the Ozona area while a string of 
1,000 head 70-pound lambs moved from 
the Mertzon area at $14. 


Indiana Shearing Contest 


Selects Champions 


IFTY-FIVE entrants participated in 
the National Shearing Contest held 
at the Indiana State Fair September 3. 

Harry Sutherlin of Cloverdale was 
the national professional champion 
with a score of 96.98. Andrew Taylor 
of Shannon, New Zealand, won the pre- 
liminary contest but placed third in 
the finals after Mr. Sutherlin and Elmer 
Rose of Peoria. 

The National Junior Contest was held 
in conjunction with the shearing con- 
test. Nineteen contestants from 14 
states participated. The winner was 
Randall McCutcheon, Reedy, West Vir- 
ginia, with a score of 97.12. 

Prizes were awarded by the Indiana 
State Fair, the Sunbeam Corporation 
and the Indiana Shearers Association. 
The Indianapolis Producers Marketing 
Association furnished 200 sheep for the 
contest. 


UTAH 


Early September: A total of around 
3,500 head of choice and prime 87- to 
95-pound wooled slaughter lambs moved 
at $18 to $18.25. Some 12,000 choice 
with a prime end of 95- to 100-pound 
wooled slaughter lambs sold at $17.50 
to $18 and 23,000 head of mixed slaugh- 
ter and feeder lambs moved at $16.75 
straight with the first 11,000 sorting 
40 per cent choice and prime for slaugh- 
ter and 60 per cent good to mostly 
choice as feeders. 

Mid September: A total of at least 
50 loads of choice and prime wooled 
slaughter lambs moved at $17 to $18.25. 
A band of 7,000 head choice and prime 
90- to 92-pound slaughter lambs esti- 
mated 35 to 40 per cent choice and 
prime moved at $16.50 straight. A band 
of 1,000 head good and choice 72-pound 
whitefaced feeder lambs sold at $15.50. 


WASHINGTON 


Early September: A string of 1,728 
head of mostly choice with an end of 
prime 85- to 100-pound slaughter lambs 
moved at $16.50 to $17. A band of 360 
head of pool lambs sold at $16.25 to 
$16.30. A band of 379 choice and prime 
98-pound slaughter lambs with number 
two pelts moved at $18 delivered West 
Coast, while 857 choice and prime mixed 
pelt lambs weighing 98 to 101 pounds 
sold at $16.25 to $16.75 Washington 
delivery. A total of 1,248 pool choice 
and prime slaughter lambs weighing 
96 to 100 pounds sold at $16.65 on 
wooled and $15.75 to $16.25 on shorn 
basis. 

Mid September: A string of 3,400 
choice and prime 100-pound slaughter 
lambs sold at $16.50 to $17. A string 
of 189 choice and prime 90- to 108- 
pound lambs moved at $16.50 to $17 
while 685 choice and prime with an 
end of feeders moved at $16.25 to $16.75. 


WYOMING 


Mid September: Around 10,000 good 
and choice 65- to 75-pound whitefaced 
feeder lambs were contracted for Octo- 
ber delivery at $16.50. 

Ewes: In early September a string 
of 1,900 head good short-termed to 
solid-mouthed stock ewes weighing 130 
to 135 pounds sold at $6 to $7 per head 
while another band of 800 good and 
choice whitefaced two-year-old breed- 
ing ewes sold at $19. A band of 700 
good and choice aged ewes sold at $7. 
Also five loads of 108- to 132-pound 
utility slaughter ewes moved at $2.50 
to $2.85. Several small bunches total- 
ling around 1,200 head of utility to good 
aged slaughter ewes moved at $2 to $3 
while in mid September a string of 1,000 
good and choice 115- to 130-pound aged 
breeding ewes sold at $7.50 to $9 per 
head. 
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State Ram Sales Tell a “Sad” Story 


UTAH RAM SALE 


= 


Top-selling pen in the Utah Ram Sale was 
this pen of Suffolks consigned by Olsen 
Brothers, Spanish Fork. The rams were 
purchased by Don Clyde and Son, Heber 
City, for $130 per head. Shown in the 
picture above are Bob Clyde, left, and Snell 
Olsen, right. 


EMAND for blackfaces paced the 

1960 Utah Ram Sale, September 15 
at Spanish Fork. Ram buyers generally 
found buying conditions excellent as a 
total of 725 rams sold through the sale 
ring at an average price of $62.53, com- 
pared to last year’s over-all average of 
$81.73. 

Col. Howard Brown of Woodland, 
California, cried the sale at which 407 
Suffolks brought an average price of 
$68.57. 

High-selling honors went to Allan 
Jenkins, Newton, Utah, when J. W. 
Summerhays, Salt Lake City, purchased 
his Suffolk stud for $365. The top- 
selling Suffolk pen was consigned by 
Olsen Brothers, Spanish Fork, and 
brought $130 from Don Clyde & Son, 
Heber City, Utah. 

Some 178 Columbias brought an aver- 
age price of $42.61. The top selling 
stud was consigned by Pete and Garth 
Thomas, Malad, Idaho. Mark B. Han- 
son, Spanish Fork, paid $240 for the 
ram. R. J. Shown, Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, sold the high pen to H. Haynes 
of Salt Lake City, for $75 per head. 

Blackfaced crossbreds topped _ the 
sale with an average of $101.64. Jack 
D. Larsen and Covey & Dayton tied for 
high honors as both sold a pen for $120 
to J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City. 

Many Rambouillets went unsold. The 
41 rams entered produced an average 
price of $40.98. The top pen of rams 
consigned by the Nielsen Sheep Com- 
pany, Ephraim, Utah, sold at $75 per 
head to T. H. Cook and Sons, Fountain 
Green, Utah. 
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Some 15 Hampshires averaged $67. 
Top honors went to Charles F. Jacobs, 
Montrose, Colorado, who sold a pen of 
five range rams to Olsen Brothers, 


Spanish Fork, for $80 a head. 


Other rams sold included 29 white- 
faced crossbreds which averaged $53.96. 


POCATELLO RAM SALE 


Pocatello Ram Sale 
1960 plunged dras- 
year’s average of 
$86.73 for 315 rams. This year, 333 
rams averaged $56.22—following the 
trend established at practically every 
ram sale held this year. 

In the Suffolk stud classification, five 
rams brought an average of $124.50. In 
the Suffolk range ram category, 188 
yearlings averaged $63.70 while 53 ram 
lambs sold for an average price of 
$45.80. 

Top selling Suffolk stud was con- 
signed by L. D. Warfield, Cambridge, 
and was purchased by Sterling A. Mur- 
dock, Driggs, for $200. T. B. Burton, 
Cambridge, brought the high selling 
Suffolk yearling pen. This was a pen 
of six which sold to Joe Sainz, Soda 
Springs, for $105 per head. Top selling 
pen in the Suffolk ram lamb division 
was a pen of five consigned by J. W. 
Matthews, Burley, purchased by R. C. 
Stocking, Soda Springs, for $60 per 
head. 

The three Hampshire yearlings en- 
tered in the sale by Beck Brothers, 
Ovid, sold for $42.50 per head. They 
were purchased by the Deseret Live- 
stock Company of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


RICES at the 
September 17, 
tically from last 


Twenty-four Suffolk-Hampshire year- 
lings averaged $67.60 with Elkington 
Brothers, Idaho Falls, selling the top 
pen of five to D. V. Hagenbarth, Dillon, 
Montana, at $92.50 each. 

Thirteen Suffolk- Hampshire ram 
lambs averaged $35.38. W. E. McCoy, 
3uhl, sold the high pen of five to Asa 
F. Hatch, Bancroft, at $40 per head. 


There were several “no sales” in the 
whitefaced breeds entered in the sale, 
dropping the average on the Columbias 
to $24.76 for 21 range yearlings. The 
lone stud entry in the Columbia classi- 
fication brought $37.50. The stud was 
consigned by W. M. Saunders, Wendell, 
and purchased by J. Turner, Grace. Top 
selling honors in the Columbia range 
classification went to Elkington Broth- 
ers, Idaho Falls, for a pen of five at 
$30. 


WYOMING RAM SALE 


One of the two top selling pens at the 
Wyoming Ram Sale. This pen of 5 Colum- 
bias consigned by Jack Markley, Laramie, 
was purchased by the Diamond Ring Sheep 
Company of Casper for $90. In the picture, 
(1. to r.) are Jack Markley, Sam Gibson and 
Robert Grieve. 


ROUGHT, favorable fat and 

feeder lamb prices and little activ- 
ity on wool teamed up to make buyers 
very cautious at the 32nd annual Wyo- 
ming Ram Sale in Casper, September 
6 and 7. A total of 966 rams averaged 
$51.02. 

Whitefaced offerings proved to be the 
most popular. Topping all breeds were 
188 Columbias which averaged $58.34. 
Tying for top honors were the Hansen 
Sheep Company, Collinston, Utah and 
Jack Markley, Laramie, Wyoming. Both 
sold pens at $90. The Diamond Ring 
Sheep Company of Casper purchased 
the Markley rams while the Leo Sheep 
Company, Rawlins, bought the Hansen 
bucks. 

Following the Columbias, 481 Ram- 
bouillets sold for an average price of 
$50.71. Top honors were divided be- 
tween Rodney Port, Sundance, Wyo- 
ming, and Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, 
Utah. The Fremont Sheep Company, 
Riverton, Wyoming, purchased a pen 
from both Mr. Port and Mr. Olsen at 
$80 while the Diamond Ring Sheep 
Company also paid Mr. Port $80 for a 
pen of five yearling rams. 

Suffolks followed the sale trend by 
averaging below the 1959 level. Some 
212 head of rams sold for an average 
of $48.25. 

Farrell Wankier, of Levan, Utah, sold 
high in the Suffolk division with a pen 
of ram lambs bringing $87.50. The 
thick, heayv-boned lambs went to Wil- 
liam Goodrich at Rock Springs, Wyo- 
ming. 


less 
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Other breed averages were 10 head 
of Rambouillet-LincolIns at $61.25; 13 
Suffolk-Hampshires at $47.69; 20 head 
of Corriedales at $41.88; eight Hamp- 
shires at $41.25; 19 Rambouillet- 
Suffolks at $40; and 15 head of 
Targhees at $31.66. 


MONTANA RAM SALE 


Targhee stud consigned by Sieben 

Livestock Company, Helena, was the 
high seller in the Montana Ram Sale 
held in Miles City, September 15. The 
stud was purchased by Bert Frankl of 
Miles City for $245. 

The Montana sale followed the other 
ram sales around the country—average 
prices dropped considerably from !ast 
year’s levels. A total of 892 rams went 
through the auction ring for an average 
price of $52.32 compared with $70.56 
for 890 rams in 1959. The high selling 
pen in the sale was also a Targhee con- 
signed by Sieben Livestock Company. 
Arden Hudiburg of Circle paid $95 per 
head for the pen of 10. A total of 265 
Targhees averaged $64.58. 

In the Columbia classification, 380 
rams sold for an average price of $46.97 
with seven studs averaging $128.57 and 
373 range rams, $45.44. 

Top Columbia stud was a tie shared 
by R. E. Brown of Bozeman and Donald 
Rhyneer of Absarokee at $150. The 
Brown ram sold to E. O. Johnson of 
Buffalo and the Rhyneer ram went to 
Lyle Tennant of Baker. The top pen of 
Columbias was consigned by Guylyn 
Warren of Willow Creek. It was a pen 
of two and sold for $85 per head. 

Two Rambouillet studs sold for an 
average price of $90 while 158 range 
rams averaged $45.28. The total Ram- 
bouillet average was $45.84 for 160 
head. 

Top Rambouillet stud went at $100. 
It was consigned by the Lehfeldt Ranch 
of Lavina and sold to Wesley Higgins 
of Choteau. The Lehfeldt Ranch also 
consigned the top pen of five Rambouil- 
lets at $75, purchased by William H. 
Donald of Melville. 

Chris Anderson of Sheridan was the 
only consignor of Columbia-Rambouil- 
let crossbreds. His top pen was a pen 
of five and sold to L. J. Green and Sons 
of Volborg for $62.50 per head. The 
15 Columbia-Rambouillet Crossbreds 
averaged $57.50 per head. 

The only Suffolk stud entered in the 
sale went for $200. It was consigned by 
Koyama Farms of Hardin and sold to 
Ray Vanderburg of Luther. Koyama 
Farms also consigned the top pen of 
Suffolks, a pen of three which sold to 
L. J. Green & Sons of Volborg for $60 
per head. A total of 40 Suffolk range 
yearlings averaged $51.75. 

In the Hampshire division the one 
stud consigned by Mt. Haggin Live- 
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New Mexico Survey Shows 


No Heavy Lamb Penalty 


(Editor’s Note: The following article 
appearing in the August issue of “New 
Mexico Farm and Ranch” was called to 
our attention by W. E. Overton, presi- 
dent, New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation: ) 

O more was paid for light lambs than 

for heavy lambs in New Mexico’s 
1959 market. That’s the surprising 
conclusion of a special survey by Jack 
L. Ruttle, New Mexico State University 
sheep marketing specialist. Yet in al- 
most every reply, producers listed over- 
weight as the reason for low prices 
received. 

Mr. Ruttle sent out 600 question- 
aires to New Mexico sheep producers, 
and received 180 answers—a 30 per 
cent return. The participating produc- 
ers represented 168,000 head of feeder 
lambs and 27,000 fat lambs. The ques- 
tionaire asked number sold, price, 
average weight and date of sale for 
both fat and feeder lambs. 

The survey produced enough infor- 
mation “to give a good indication of 
what happened and why in New Mexico 
lamb marketing,” Mr. Ruttle said. The 
survey showed these average lamb 
prices: 

60-70 Ib. 

71-75 lb. lambs, 

76-80 Ib. lambs, $18.24 per 

81-100 lb. lambs, $18.45 per 


“On the average, more was actually 
paid for the heavier lamb,” Mr. Ruttle 
said. “Statistically, the difference 
wasn’t significant, but it does bear out 
what we suspected—that weight is only 
half the story. Other factors affect 


cwt. 
cwt. 
ewt. 
cwt. 


$18.01 per 
$18.27 per 


lambs, 


lamb prices too. If there had been a 
premium paid for the light lamb, the low 
prices on big lambs would have been 
understandable. 

“Almost every reply carried com- 
ments that the buyer said the lambs 
were too heavy, or that he docked lambs 
over a certain weight,” Mr. Ruttle went 
on. “In a few cases, the overweight 
lambs were topped out, sold as fats, and 
the rest went as feeders. But in most 
cases, the heavy lambs stayed, and an 
average weight was taken for the 
group.” 

Other indications of Mr. Ruttle’s 
survey: growers who sold or contracted 
early in the 1959 season received by far 
the best prices; size of lot or numbers 
in group had little effect on price. “In 
1959, it didn’t make any difference 
price-wise whether you had 200 lambs 
or 20,000,” Mr. Ruttle said. “The price 
was set and there it stayed.” 

He added: “Now, a lot of this sounds 
like I’m really trying to take a cut at 
lamb-buyers. I do not mean to, since 
they are in this sheep business too, and 
we need to all pull together. All I mean 
to bring out is that with a low spread 
between fat and feeder prices, we must 
operate more efficiently. We know what 
it costs to feed a lamb. With $40 a ton 
feed, it costs you about 17 cents a pound 
of gain, if you get one-half pound a 
day gain on the lambs. Well, buying 
lambs at $18 and selling at $18.50 isn’t 
very encouraging if it costs 17 cents 
per pound of gain. So you see, the buy- 
ers have a few points on their side, too. 
What all this boils down to, is moving 
lambs when they are ready.” 





stock Company, Anaconda, sold to Nord- 
tug & Hagen of Williston, North Dakota, 
for $60. 

Top pen of Hampshires was also con- 
signed by Mt. Haggin. It was a pen of 
three and sold to W. L. Culshnelk of 
Baker for $45 per head. The eight 
Hampshire range yearlings in the sale 
averaged $40.31 while a total of 22 
lambs averaged $39.09 for a_ total 
Hampshire average of $40.08 for 31 
head. 


WESTERN SOUTH DAKOTA STUD 
RAM SHOW AND SALE 


total of 298 rams and ewes aver- 

aged $53.70 at the Western South 
Dakota Ram Show and Sale in Newell, 
South Dakota, September 15-16, 1960. 
In 1959, 257 rams and ewes sold for 
an average price of $66.88 per head. 


Breeds entered in the sale were: 
Targhees, Corriedales, Columbias, Suf- 
folks, Rambouillets, Hampshires, Ox- 
fords and Montadales. 

Fifty-nine stud rams_ averaged 
$92.68; 203 range rams, $42.73 and 36 
ewes $48.75. 

The grand champion ram was an 
aged Targhee consigned by Leonard 
Wilson, Newell, which sold for $505. 
Mr. Wilson also entered the grand 
champion ewe—a _ Targhee’ which 
brought $150. 

Reserve grand champion ram was 
entered by Dr. R. I. Port, Sundance, 
Wyoming—a Rambouillet yearling ewe 
which sold for $610. 

C. R. Cooksey, New Castle, Wyoming, 
received the reserve grand champion 
ewe award for his Corriedale yearling, 
which sold for $100. 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 4 


You can not bring about prosperity 
by discouraging thrift. 

You can not strengthen the weak by 
weakening the strong. 


You can not help small men by tear- 
ing down big men. 


a 


~ 4 


Putting the finishing touches on 36 legs of lamb are: 


You can not help the poor by destroy- 
ing the rich. 
You can not lift the wage earner by 
pulling down the wage payer. 
You can not keep out of trouble by 
spending more than your income. 
—Abraham Lincoln 


. 


7 


{ 


Le 


‘% 
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(kneeling) Fred Giesler, 


University of Wisconsin, and Mrs. W. B. Hughes, Jr., state lamb promotion 
chairman. Standing are W. B. Hughes, Jr., and Quin Kolb, University of 


Wisconsin. 


W isconsin Group Hosts Barbecue 


N June 20 four “chefs” barbecued 36 
legs (400 lbs.) of lamb in Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin for 750 delegates at- 
tending the National Association of 
Student Council Conference. 
The barbecue was held behind the 
senior high school and hosted by the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Wool Growers 
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Auxiliary in cooperation with the 
American Sheep Producers Council. 

The equipment for barbecuing the 
meat and the recipe for the barbecue 
sauce were furnished by Fred Giesler 
of the Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of Wisconsin. The recipe 
for the sauce is as follows: 


Lamb Patties Served 


by Utah Group 


HE picture above shows lamb pat- 

ties being served to some Future 
Farmers at a meeting and luncheon of 
Future Farmers, Home Makers and 
their instructors held in March at 
American Fork, Utah. 

The luncheon was to have been a 
cookout but weather conditions made 
it impossible. Lamb patties, vegetables, 
salad and drinks were served. 

Following the luncheon Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman spoke to the group on the 
importance of the wool growing indus- 
try and especially lamb. Following the 
talk lamb recipe folders were given out. 





is the ability to be 


gracious under pressure. 


Courage 











BARBECUE SAUCE FOR 250 PEOPLE 


cups fat (lard or butter) 

cups onions 

tablespoons white pepper 

cup sugar 

cup celery salt 

cup paprika 

cups vinegar 

tablespoons Worcestershire sauce 
cups chili sauce 

gallons stock 


© 


Sauté onions in butter until tender. 
Add all dry ingredients, then liquid in- 
gredients. Simmer slowly for one hour 
(or better if three to four hours). Pour 
over meat, after meat is tender; heat 
in oven at low temperature for 30 min- 
utes or more (yield 41% to 5 gallons). 
(If you like bay leaves, you may add 
them until you have the flavor desired.) 

The barbecue pit was made of cement 
blocks filled with sand and charcoal for 
fire. An electric motor kept the meat 
revolving. Complete directions may be 
obtained by writing Mrs. W. B. Hughes, 
Jr., 1421 Beloit Avenue, Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
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Salt Lake City 


Utah 











NE of the first chapters of the 

National Auxiliary to be formed 
was the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary, 
organized thirty years ago. At that 
time just a handful of wool growers’ 
wives attended the annual conventions, 
for there was nothing planned for 
them. 

An ambitious group decided to organ- 
ize and elected Mrs. Ovanda Kearnes 
as their first president. Mrs. Kearnes 
was an active member for many years 
and was interested in the doings of the 
auxiliary up until the time of her pass- 
ing this past summer. Several others 
of the charter group are still very 
active. The first organization was 
primarily engaged in planning activi- 
ties of a social nature for the women, 
but this gradually evolved into a study 
group that took upon itself the task of 
promoting wool and lamb and endeavor- 
ing to aid the men’s organization in 
whatever ways they could. 


Founded MIYWW Contest 


The Utah Auxiliary takes a good deal 
of pride in the fact that it was the 
founder of the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest, though it was not known 
by that name eighteen years ago when 
the wool sewing contest was first used 
as a promotional activity in Salt Lake 
City. 

The Salt Lake chapter was looking 
about for a worthwhile project. Re- 
ports of 4-H projects from other states 
sounded good but there was no such 
program within the city limits, so as a 
substitute program, three of its mem- 
bers, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Mrs. S. I. 
Greer and Mrs. Dan Capener, put to- 
gether a small wardrobe of basic woolen 
garments together with appropriate 
accessories that would show the ver- 
satility of wool for any occasion and for 
any season, and asked permission to 
show these clothes to the domestic 
science students of Salt Lake City’s 
South High School. Two or three girls 
were chosen from each period to model 
the clothes and the auxiliary members 
spoke to the students about the proper 
care of wool and its other properties. 
They also announced they would give 
a prize for the best woolen garments 
made in the sewing classes during the 
year and that there would be a tea in 
connection with the fashion show. They 
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“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


spent a full day, talking and demon- 
strating to hundreds of girls. 

They were later invited to repeat this 
program to the other high schools in 
Salt Lake. They invited the girls to 
enter the wool sewing contest and it 
was made a tri-school affair. ZCMI 
department store donated appropriate 
prizes to be awarded that year and a 
few years following. At this same time 
the Heber City auxiliary with Mrs. 
Joseph T. Murdoch at its head, insti- 
gated the same sort of sewing contest 
in her area. Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 
when she became state president in 
1944, toured a good part of Utah along 
with Mrs. Murdoch, Mrs. Greer, Mrs. 
Smith and others, interesting other 
schools in conducting a similar contest. 

Members of the Utah Auxiliary feel 
especially fortunate in having had as 
one of their stalwart members all these 
years, Mrs. Delbert Chipman of Amer- 
ican Fork. It was while Mrs. Chipman 
was National Auxiliary president in 
1946 that this program was announced 
as a promotional activity of the Nation- 
al Auxiliary, and it was due in large 
part to her diligent efforts and faith 
in what women can accomplish that this 
was brought about. The format of to- 
day’s contest, though the name and a 
few other things have been changed, 
is largely the same as that evolved in 
Utah’s trial and error years. 

The state contest has been held for 
the most part in connection with the 
state wool growers convention. For a 
few years it was staged at the state 
fair, but it was found that facilities 
there did not warrant the change. The 
contestants feel there is a great deal 
of prestige connected with the contest 
when it is held in the lovely Lafayette 
Ballroom of the famous Hotel Utah, and 
so once again it was brought back to 
this world-renowned hostelry. It still 
shows to standing-room only audiences 
each year. Around ninety contestants 
from all parts of the state participate 
in the state finals now from whom sev- 
eral top national winners have been 
chosen in the past. 


Long Struggle 


It has been a long struggle to get the 
contest accepted in the Utah school 
system on the basis that it is today, as 
they have rules against such contests. 
The Utah Auxiliary feels it a distinct 
honor to be allowed to conduct the 


—Richard Baxter 


“Make It Yourself With Wool” contest 
in the schools. It had to be proven as 
an educational feature and not just 
another advertising gimmick. 


Mrs. Allan Adams 


Mrs. Allan Adams (Helen), gracious Utah 
Wool 
been bus 


Grower’s Auxiliary president, has 
with auxiliary activities, con- 
stantly for the past 
eight years. She joined 
the Utah Northern Dis- 
trict shortly after it 
was organized and very 
soon was put in as 
president of the group. 
Her ability was out- 
standing. Since then 
she has served two terms as first vice pres- 
ident of the Utah auxiliary . . . six years of 
service in all, besides the two years she 
will serve as state president. 

Helen’s professional training at the Dee 
Hospital, where she received her degree in 
nursing, has proven invaluable as wife of a 
rancher, and mother of five children. The 
Adams ranch is located on the east side of 
Bear Lake, in isolated northeastern Utah. 
One of the first things she did after getting 
married was to give Rocky Mountain fever 
serum to all of the local sheepherders. Ex- 
cept for a three-year period, she has spent 
her married life in an area where medical 
care and getting the children to school was 
a major problem. Last year, in order to 
facilitate the family schooling, the Adams 
bought a home in Logan. They still spend 
the summer, and every free weekend, at 
their home on beautiful Bear Lake where 
Mr. Adams, of necessity, is headquartered. 


Mrs. Olaf George 


Utah’s Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test chairman is Mrs. Olaf George of 
Kanosh. Mrs. George got her introduction 

in the sheep business 
by spending the first 
years of her married 
life in the winter sheep 
camp. 
Since then she has 
been active as county 
Farm Bureau president 
and at present is a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Utah State Farm Bureau Women’s Com- 
mittee. She is a 4-H and church leader, at 
present presiding as Millard Stake Relief 
Society president. 

She is the mother of six children: Ray, 
serving as an LDS missionary; Sterling, 
attending CSU; Brant, Helen, Deanna and 
Mary Louise, as students in the Millard 
junior and senior high schools. 

Mrs. George has helped develop a small 
range sheep operation into one of the 
largest in southern Utah together with a 
farm and feeding program for the lambs 
they raise. 

Prior to her appointment as Utah state 
director of the Make It Yourself With Wool 
contest she was district director for three 
years. 
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September 23, 1960 


A mild flurry of activity in the wool 
£& market was noted during Septem- 
ber. There was particular interest in 
the southwest where fall shorn wool 
in Texas began moving, although at a 
slow pace. 

Sales were also reported in Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. According to information 
available, Nichols and Company were 
active buyers of the wool to provide tops 
for the government serge contracts 
awarded last month to Pacific Mills and 
J. R. Stevens Company. As previously 
reported, this government order was for 
a million yards of serge. 

Trade sources point out, however, 
that the slightly better tone to the do- 
mestic market stems principally from 
the tightening supply situation and the 
relatively attractive price of U.S. wools 
rather than from increased demand 
from the mills. It is believed that un- 
sold cloth in the hands of New York 
sellers and cutters combined with slow 
ordering from manufacturers, is still 


Wool Market Registers 
Mild Flurry of Activity 


Some sources say it is possible, but 
not probable, that if this is true a 
squeeze could develop before the new 
clip comes to market. It is pointed out 
that if a strong demand develops, buy- 
ers would go after these wools thereby 
causing a tight spot situation as well 
as moving prices to higher levels. The 
thinking is that top makers and mills 
have not bought foreign wools in large 
weights and probably won’t unless the 
fabric demand improves in this coun- 
try. Because of the delivery problem, 
the domestic wools would have an ad- 
vantage. It takes about four weeks for 
wool to get here from South America, 
four to six weeks from South Africa 
and probably a little longer from 
Australia. 


The Bureau of the Census reported 
recently that production of woolen and 
worsted fabrics in 1959 amounted to 
310,831,000 linear yards—highest pro- 
duction since 1956. In 1958 production 
was at 271,340,000 yards; in 1957, 
294,490,000 yards, and in 1956, 324,358,- 
000 yards. Production of woolen and 
worsted apparel fabrics in 1959 was 
higher than during the preceding two 
years, totalling 303,466,000 yards. 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 


CALIFORNIA 


About 44,000 pounds of good staple, 
very choice wool sold in the Glenn 
County area for 55 cents landed Boston. 
The bulk of this clip was 60’s with some 
58’s and 62’s. 

Earlier in the month about two to 
four carloads of fall wool sold in the 
Dixon area at 34 to 55 cents a pound. 
Some shorn lambs wool moved at 30 to 
32 cents and occasionally at 321% cents 
per pound. 

IDAHO 


Early in the month three different 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 23, 1960 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


4 
% 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


%o % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 


the big deterrent to any full-scale activ- 
ity in wool. 

The slowness of activity is not con- 
fined to woolen mills alone. The nation’s 
manufacturers of cotton and synthetic 
fabrics are also going into a curtailed 
production schedule. Since the 1958 
textile recession these mills had been 
operating on a six-day work week, but 
most of them are now cutting down to 
five days and some to four days. This 
pattern of cutbacks, it is reported, has 
emerged in response to an extended 
lull in the textile markets at a time 
when order backlogs are dwindling. Mill 
men blame the lag in new orders on 
conditions of the general economy, 
rising imports and the hesitancy of 
retailers, especially in steel production 
areas. 

Overseas wool prices, especially in 
Australia, continue steady with slight 
up-and-down fluctuations. Clearances 
are reported good. 

Estimates of domestic raw wool un- 
sold range from 40 million to 60 million 
pounds, grease basis, with the majority 
guessing between 45 and 50 million 
pounds. Traders state that assuming 
50 million pounds is left and figuring 
a yield at 40 per cent, the amount of 
wool left on a clean basis is only 20 
million pounds. This is about a month’s 
supply. 


: | 


Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. French Combing 
One-quarter Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing..._... 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid 


$1.10—1.15 56 
1.05—1.10 55 
1.00—1.05 56 


$ .49— .51 59 $ 45—. 
47— 50 60 .42—. 
44— 46 61 .39—. 


1.05—1.10 651 
1.00—1.05 


A8— . 
45—. 


.52— .54 54 
48— .50 55 


1.05—1.10 é 57 51 
1.00—1.05 F 53 52 


52—. 
48—. 


1.05—1.10 ‘ -60 
-95—1.00 ° 53 
-98—1.05 ‘ 62 
.95—1.00 d -60 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.05—1.10 57 45— 47 59 .438—. 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 1.00—1.05 59 41— 43 61 .39—. 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 
8 Months (1” and over)... . 1.04—1.08 AT— . 44-—. g A2 
*Fall (%” and over) .95—1.00 42—. .39—. : 38 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 
heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 
*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


46—- . 
44—. : F 
39— . B 37 


51— . 
48— . 
A3— . 


1.10—1.15 
1.07—1.12 
1.00—1.05 


(2) 


(3) 
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clips were reported sold at 36 cents. 
These clips consisted of 39,000, 25,000, 
and 26,000 pounds. 


NEVADA 


There were two sales in western Ne- 
vada the first part of the month. One 
sale consisted of 60,000 pounds which 
sold at 35 cents a pound. In the other 
sale 37 cents and 3914 cents were paid 
for yearling wool. Our informant ad- 
vises this clip could have sold last April 
for 41 cents straight through, It is also 
reported that there is still a lot of un- 
sold wool in Nevada. 


NEW MEXICO 


The first part of the month one or two 
cars of bulk fine original bag wool sold 
in Roswell at estimated clean prices 
ranging from $1.08 to $1.12 delivered 
Boston. 

Buyers were active at a sealed bid 
sale in Albuquerque at mid month 
where some 275,000 pounds were sold 
in the first two days of the sale at 3014 
to 50%, cents, the bulk around 35 to 40 
cents per pound. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


About 95 to 97 per cent of all wool 
produced in the South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska and Iowa area has left 
growers’ hands. A considerable amount 
is in storage in various warehouses in 
the area, and no sales worth mention- 
ing have been reported. 


TEXAS 


Early in the month, around Del Rio, 
a sale of 530,000 pounds of fall wools 
produced full clearance at greasy prices 
of 38 to 39 cents a pound for ewe types 
and 41 to 45 cents for lambs wool. The 
bulk of the latter was sold in the 43 to 
45 cent range. In Sanderson 143,000 
pounds of fall ewe wool sold at 26 to 
461% cents per pound, bulk from 38 to 
41 cents. 


WYOMING 


Early in September a yearling clip 
at Casper was sold at 40 cents or $1.03 
to $1.04 Boston. Part of another Cas- 
per clip brought 34 cents. A portion of 
this clip had previously sold on a core 
test figured to cost $1.07 clean landed 
Boston. Thirty-six cents was paid for 
a Casper clip which figured $1.06 to 
$1.07 Boston. Three clips sold in the 
Rock Springs area at 38 cents. This is 
about $1.27 to $1.09 Boston—six cents 
less than July prices. 

At mid month about 200,000 pounds 
sold in Casper at prices ranging from 39 
to 43 cents grease delivered Boston 
about $1.10 clean. Another estimated 
200,000 pounds sold in the Rock Springs 
area at 34 to 38% cents f.o.b. Rock 
Springs—$1.10 clean landed Boston. 
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NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17. N. Y. 


HE American wool industry’s ag- 

gressive self-help program is pay- 
ing dividends and as time goes on, these 
will increase. Our primary problem still 
is competition from low-wage paying 
countries abroad, and we still believe 
that government assistance in solving 
this problem is of great importance. 
However, this does not negate the in- 
dustry’s responsibility to aid in its 
solution to the best of its ability. This 
is exactly what Woolens and Worsteds 
of America is doing. The growth of our 
organization and the scope of its activ- 
ities within the past year are indicative 
of the successful program it has ini- 
tiated and is carrying out. 

Further consolidations and retrench- 
ments within the industry may be ex- 
pected, but 1960 should see an increase 
in woolen and worsted production, 
though not as great as the gain of 15 
per cent in 1959. Nevertheless, in gen- 
eral we believe we will see a continuing 
recovery. The increase in world wool 
consumption of late proves a market 
for wool products definitely exists and 
there is no reason why the American 
wool textile industry should not and 
cannot get its fair share of that market. 

Woolens and Worsteds of America 
has developed an excellent rapport with 
designers and manufacturers of wool 
apparel in all areas—men’s, women’s 
and children’s. As a result, we are re- 
ceiving the close cooperation of these 
important users of American wool tex- 
tiles. Our association is spearheading 
a drive among designers and manufac- 
turers of menswear for the adoption of 
the American Look in men’s fashions. 
We feel the use of such terms as ‘‘Con- 
tinental” and “International” in the 
past number of years, has placed great 
emphasis and importance on foreign- 
made in the mind of the consumer, and 
with this, the clothing industry has 
built its own Frankenstein’s monster. 
Just witness the ever increasing im- 
ports of ready-to-wear merchandise 
here in the United States. 


We believe that spring, 1961, will see 
the beginning of a concerted campaign 
on the part of the men’s clothing indus- 
try to stress the “American Look.” This 
would, of course, benefit the American 
woolen and worsted industry substan- 
tially. 

Similarly, in the women’s field, we 
are promoting the greater use of 
American-made wool fabrics through 
the superb talents of American design- 


ers and the excellence of American 
manufacturers. In all instances, WAWA 
is actively engaged in the role of liaison 
between the mill and the cutter, in- 
terpreting the needs and desires of 
each. 

We are developing new and extended 
uses for American wool textiles. For 
example, this fall WAWA initiated a 
complete wool bridalwear theme. We 
have instigated the manufacture of 
sleeveless dresses, frequently made with 
brief jackets to complete the costume 
look, of the sheerest American woolens 
in bright and pastel colors for resort 
and spring-into-summer wear. Thus we 
have extended the season for wools. In 
line with the anticipated “American 
Look” we will introduce leisure-wear 
which we feel will create great interest 
and resultant sales of wool merchan- 
dise. 

At the mill level in 1961, Woolens and 
Worsteds of America will encourage 
and seek to expand the use of perma- 
nent moth-proofing of wool textiles. In 
addition, we will encourage the adop- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture’s 
new Epoxy-Polyamide treatment for 
“wash and wear” wool fabrics. The 
story of these modern technical devel- 
opments in wool manufacture will be 
told to the consumer over and over 
again. Wool will be the “new miracle 
fiber” in every sense of the phrase, and 
woolens and worsteds will be the “new 
miracle fabrics.” 

An important phase of WAWA’s pro- 
gram, which is moving too slowly, will 
be accelerated. That is the use of la- 
bels and hangtags to identify American- 
made wool products. Industrywide co- 
operation at all levels is essential for 
this project to be successful ... and it 
must succeed. We can saturate the con- 
sumer with information on the style, 
quality and value of American-made 
woolens and worsteds, but it won’t do 
any good if he can’t find them in the 
nation’s stores. We must have an 
“American” label, if we are to lick the 
“Imported” label. 

Yes, Woolens and Worsteds of Amer- 
ica is successful. It succeeded in uniting 
the American wool growers and wool 
textile manufacturers, along with re- 
lated segments of the industry. It suc- 
ceeded in gaining the cooperation and 
support of the apparel manufacturers. 
Our next conquest... the cooperation 
of the nation’s retailers in promoting 
more “American-made” and less “Im- 
ported.” 
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this month s 


QUIZ 


believe that every one in the United 

States will benefit in the long run by 
helping to keep our wool industry alive. 
I feel that it would be very unwise to 
let our industry die and buy our wool 
from our good neighbors even though 
it seems cheaper now than our cost of 
production. If they knew that our in- 
dustry was dead, they surely wouldn’t 
be beyond charging whatever price we 
would pay. 

I can’t see how we could expect to be 
a strong nation by becoming purchasers 
of all the wool we used. 

Our sheep can help to lower the sur- 
plus of crops that we seem unable to 
trade-off or sell by converting them into 
wool, of which we buy quite a lot. 

I would like very much to see the 
National Wool Act extended for with- 
out it, I believe our sheep industry will 
die a fast death, and I believe that for 
the reasons stated above, the benefits 
far outweigh any gain that might be 
obtained by discontinuing it. 

—Dale Williams 
Edwards, Colorado 


7H EN I was released from the Armed 
Forces in 1945 I purchased an all- 


wool suit for $48.50. Today it would 
cost over $100. I also bought a tractor 
for $927. Today a tractor costs $2,800. 

In 1947 or 1948 I received $1.10 a 
pound for wool. Today on the open 
market, wool sells for 45 cents. 

At present costs of operation and the 
price of lambs and wool, we will be 
out of business if the Wool Act isn’t 
extended. As far as economy is con- 
cerned, the sheepmen are in the “Model 
T age” as compared to the rest of the 
nation who are now in the “Jet age.” 

I would also like to see a higher pro- 
tective tariff on lamb imports. 

—Carl R. Christensen 
Sterling, Idaho 


would like to see the National Wool 
Act extended beyond its present ex- 
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piration date because I am afraid that 
if it isn’t, it will mean the end of a lot 
of wool growers. 

I believe that if we were given some 
protection from imports, the laws of 
supply and demand would take care of 
us. However, as things now stand, the 
importation of wool and lamb is making 
it pretty rough for a lot of us to stay 
in business. Give us a little help and 
we won’t need any support pro- 
gram. 


wool 


—Newman Hall 
Ridge, Montana 


think due to the raw deal the sheep 
industry got during the last war the 
only way we are going to get back to 
being self-supporting is by having a 
floor for our wool prices, or tariffs suf- 
ficient to protect our home industry. 
—Thomas H. Chivers 
Malad, Idaho 


JE took a loss in 1959 even with re- 

‘turns from the Wool Act, which 
was a life-saver. We look for a loss in 
1960, even with anticipated incentive 
returns, due to low prices of wool and 
market lambs—our only source of 
revenue. 

The self-employed farmer and live- 
stock operator is at a disadvantage in 
having to sell his raw products for 
what he can get. The processors, whole- 
salers and retailers, being prudent 
businessmen, add up all their overhead 
expenses of every kind—including So- 
cial Security—to which they add on 
their markup for profit which includes 
a profit on taxes, and pass this on to 
the ultimate consumer who always pays 
the toll. The self-employed farmer and 
livestockman must absorb all overhead 
expense in what he gets for the prod- 
ucts of his business with only a hope 
that he may break even at prices cur- 
rent in recent years. 

For this reason it will work a hard- 
ship on those in the above categories 


if Social Security is used as a measure 
to finance aid for the aged and those 
in need of medical care. We cannot 
carry an additional burden in taxes 
which only lower the return of gross 
income. 

If the sheep operator is to survive 
under present conditions, with prevail- 
ing prices for his products and no, or 
ridiculous, preventive measures for 
importations of sheep and wool together 
with live and frozen dressed lambs, it 
is very necessary that the National 
Wool Act be extended and expanded. 
Possibly an incentive on lamb produc- 
tion would do more to stimulate an 
increase in sheep production which 
would bring wool production up to the 
desired requirements. 

—Dan J. Cavanagh 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


N account of the low prices we are 
receiving for our lambs and wool, 
the National Woo! Act has been a “God 
send” to the sheepmen. If it isn’t con- 
tinued beyond 1961, there will be some 
sheepmen who will have to go out of 
business on account of these low prices 

we are receiving for our products. 

—Francis Frazier 

Woodruff, Utah 


I consider the business of extending 
the National Wool Act the most im- 
portant business facing the sheepmen 
of this country. Without protection 
from foreign wool imports, American 
wool growers would be forced to raise 
mutton-type sheep and cattle. With an 
over-supply of meat and declining live- 
stock prices today, such a change would 
be painful to the whole agricultural 
economy. 

Moreover, this country would be the 
biggest loser by depending on wool sup- 
plies from across the ocean, which in 
time of war would be disastrous. 

—Alpheus W. Harral 
Ft. Stockton, Texas 


Y* feel the incentive payment pro- 

gram must be extended until mar- 
ket prices are in line with operating 
costs, if ever. If not, growers will be 
compelled to liquidate, which makes 
less employment and less business for 
other industries. 

Imports of meats and manufactured 
goods surely will damage our markets. 
We can only hope some controls will be 
instituted to remedy these conditions. 

We consider that our organization 
has done a good job in helping the sheep 
industry. 

—Sinnott and Gibson 
Glendale and Show Low, Arizona 


HE last two years have been rather 
hard for sheepmen because of the 
shortage of rain. With the high cost 
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of operation, if a sheepman can’t get 
a fair price for his wool, he hasn’t much 
of a chance. 

The National Wool Act has helped in 
bringing up the price of wool so as to 
help with the cost of operation. As I 
see the National Wool Act, it is self- 
supporting, so I would like to see it 
continued. 

—W. M. Hayes 
Esparto, California 


would like to see the National Wool 

Act extended beyond its proposed 
expiration date because I feel that in 
many cases it might just be the differ- 
ence between a sheepman being able 
to stay in business as such, or being 
forced to look for a better means of 
support off the ranch. 

However, as important as an exten- 
sion of the Wool Act is to the sheep in- 
dustry of this country, I believe it is 
even more vital that something be done 
to curtail the importation of live lambs 
and lamb products from abroad. In 
spite of what the Tariff Commission 
claims, I insist that the landing of 
26,000 live Australian lambs in San 
Francisco on June 7, regardless of their 
quality, was the direct cause of the 
drop in our lamb prices that came 
within the next two weeks. 

Since about two-thirds of our income 
is derived from the sale of lambs, I 
believe that the NWGA leaders should 
also give this problem top priority, or 
their work on the Wool Act might all 
be for naught. 

—Paul V. Hansen 


Oakland, Oregon 


I think without the subsidy on our 


wool, it would be hard to make ends 
meet in the sheep industry, due to the 
low price of lambs, the high prices on 
feed and operating costs of all kinds, 
and especially the high prices of graz- 
ing lands on which we have to produce 
our lambs and wool. 


—Ivan Chesser 
Roswell, New Mexico 


- the National Wool Act is not ex- 
tended after March 31, 1962, and the 
prices on lambs and wool do not im- 
prove, there won’t be many wool grow- 
ers who can continue to operate. 

The idea of helping other countries 
build up “to our level of living” is a 


wonderful thought—for them. For the 
U. S. sheepman, it most certainly means 
either going out of business entirely 
or going down to their “level of living.” 
Many countries from which wool and 
sheep are being imported are paying 
their hired help approximately $30 to 
$45 a month as wages! 


October, 1960 


A recent survey of prices at the Port- 
land market showed that prior to 20 
years ago lamb averaged three cents a 
pound more than steers. Since then 
the average has been two cents below. 
This is a five cent spread—where is the 
sheep business headed? 

—Perry N. Johnston 
Wallowa, Oregon 


I am against all gifts made by the gov- 
ernment on any and all commodities, 
but if we have to exist without adequate 
tariffs, there is only one possible an- 
swer, and that is to compensate the 
producer for what the lack of the tariff 
deprives him. 
—Kenneth Mott 
Sunnyside, Washington 


National Wool Act should def- 

initely be renewed to help offset 
the high operating expenses. It is, in 
my opinion, a step in the right direction 
to help the U. S. sheepmen, but even 
that will not be enough if the imports 
of lamb, mutton and wool are not slowed 
down from the rapid rate of increase 
in the past year. 

A higher tariff on those imports 
would help to put imported products 
on a competitive basis with domestic 
production. If imported meats and wool 
were put under higher tariff duties, 
they would not be on the market at so 
low a price, and our better grades of 
meat and wool would command a better 
market and, in turn, a better price to 
the producer. 

—Carroll Meeker 

Outlook, Washington 


HE 


believe we would lose all we have 

gained if the Wool Act is not ex- 
tended. It has been a big battle to keep 
this fine program. If it had not been 
for this program, I believe the sheep- 
men would be through. The imports on 
wool to this country could have wrecked 
the sheepmen entirely if we did not 
have a fine board of directors fighting 
for us. They have had a hard fight and 
the battle is not won yet. The lamb 
import situation is a big threat to the 
sheepmen now. I would like to see the 
wool program and lamb program in one 
act, if possible. We are going to have 
to make stronger import laws and keep 
the tariff laws in line with the American 
way of life. 

I can remember in 1942 I received $35 
in wages per month on a livestock and 
crop farm. Today it costs around $175 
per month for labor. A tractor then was 
around $1,100 and today it sells around 
$3,870. This is why we can not let 
imported mutton in here for 15 cents a 
pound. The same thing applies to wool 
imports. The foreign countries can 
secure labor for practically nothing. I 
am 100 per cent for extending the Wool 
Act. If anything can be added to make 
it better, I am also for it. 

—John Youngberg 
Newell, South Dakota 


(Continued on page 36) 





Don't Forget to Vote... 
It's Your RIGHT as an American. 











Vice President Richard M. Nixon receives an all wool blanket with 
an unusual design depicting the map of the United States, from Miss 
Wool of America, pretty Patti Jo Shaw of Deer Lodge, Montana. 


Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado looks on. 


The fifty states are 


outlined in fifty different patterns and colors, denoting wool is grown 


in each of the United States. 





HE Woolknit Associates active year- 

round program is studded with spe- 
cial events including industry fashion 
shows, previews, knitter-buyer forums 
and a presentation of design awards, 
but the backbone of its 21-year cam- 
paign has always been publicity edi- 
torials. 

Consistent success has been achieved 
in obtaining editorial space in color in 
the Sunday sections of metropolitan 
newspapers and impressive spreads on 
the black-and-white pages of the dailies, 
during every season of the year. In the 
past year alone, a total of 39 features in 
color were placed on knitted wool fash- 
ions. 

One of the important reasons why 
editors accept the Woolknit news ma- 
terial and photographs so readily is be- 
cause of their strict policy of thorough 
merchandising of every garment fea- 
tured. Editors are guaranteed that the 
clothes will be stocked by stores in their 
circulation area before the articles run. 

In all news stories more emphasis is 
placed on creativity than on a report of 
fashion trends. They are basically con- 
sumer service features offering sound 
tips on wear and care and guides on 
selecting styles for individual figure 
types, stressing the wide range of styl- 
ing in knitwear—more diversified today 
than ever before—and always emphasiz- 
ing its all-occasion, all-season adapt- 
ability. 

In addition to active contacts with the 
fashion press and regularly scheduled 
mailings of news stories to papers 
throughout the country, they also de- 
velop a wide variety of exclusive fea- 
tures for syndicated fashion columnists. 
Recently at the special request of fash- 
ion editors for small “editorial fillers” 
they researched and supplied a series of 
treasured tidbits on wool including an 
amusing story about wool used in pow- 
der puffs. The response in editorial 
space was fantastic. 

Among original story titles that were 
repeatedly used in national fashion page 
headlines this year were, “Knitted 
Wools are Tireless Travelers,” ‘Wool 
Swimwear Rides Crest of Pool Building 
Boom,” “How Fashion Colors are Born,” 
“Be Her Favorite Santa With a Wool 
Sweater—Plus Gift,” “Miracle Wool 
Swim Trunks Stay Surface Dry,” “All 
Aboard for Knitted Wools in Boating 
Boom” and “Slim-Line Figure Possible 
With Right Fashions.” 
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Through their powerful editorials, 
these fashion editors have been directly 
responsible for the great boom in knit- 
wear sales. Woolknit Associates knows 
all of these people personally and finds 
it interesting to observe that no one is 
more sold on knitwear than the fashion 
press. Because they themselves are sold 
on knitwear they devote an enormous 
space to it during the year with convinc- 
ing copy that really sells their readers 
through circulation that runs into the 
billions. The strong drawing power of 
their editorials is dramatized time and 
time again by reports of retailers of the 
resulting sell-outs and substantial re- 
orders. 


HE French Worsted Company is cel- 

ebrating its 54th 
one of the country’s most 
yarn spinning mills) with a handsome- 
ly executed and informative new serv- 
ice book for the knitwear industry. 

The first edition of this digest-size 
book, entitled the French -Worsted 
“Newscaster,” by-lined by Charles J. 
Dauray, offers coverage of domestic 
and French knitwear fashion trends for 
the 1960 fall-holiday season, plus mar- 
ket news and definitive articles on wool 
and yarn-making operations. Covers of 
the book feature photographs of strik- 
ing new woolknit fashions. 

Contents of the first issue include an 
outlook report for fall 1960 in both the 
women’s and men’s knitwear markets; 
a comprehensive “Fashion Watchword” 
of new knitwear highlights in silhou- 
ette, color, fiber and design details; a 
recipe for wool topmaking; a feature on 
the “Romance of Wool’; and a first- 
time published feature on the “Anatomy 
of Wool Qualities,” that dissects the 
value of shorn fibers according to differ- 
ent sections of the lamb. (If you don’t 
know it, “Monkey’s Eyebrows” is a term 
designating wool shorn from the shins. 
It is coarse, short and shiny and is not 
used for fashions.) 

The next issue of the “Newscaster” 
will forecast the spring-summer trends 
in knitwear, and will also feature an 
article entitled “Recipe for Spinning 
Wool.” Copies of the current publica- 
tion are available at no charge from 
Charles J. Dauray, Editor, c/o The 
French Worsted Company, Woonsocket, 
R. 1. 


anniversary (as 
progressiv e 


N. Z. Farm Official 


Warns on Internal Costs 


D. Reeves, president of the Feder- 
e ated Farmers of New Zealand, in 
his report to the annual conference of 
that organization, warned of the danger 
to New Zealand if internal costs are not 
kept in check. “With the mounting 
weight of lamb exported,” he stated, 
“we should be particularly careful to 
see that we do not let our costs get out 
of control.” 

Mr. Reeves continued: “There is one 
ray of hope. The United States is still 
working steadily for a gradual freeing 
of trade throughout the world. The 
fact that the U. S. Tariff Commission 
refused to recommend the restriction of 
imports of lamb into the U. S. is a sign 
of her policy. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that we should not take note of 
the fact that an attempt was made to 
curtail our exports of lamb and mutton 
to the United States. I suggest that we 
do, and shape our course accordingly.” 

“IT would commend the action of the 
Meat Board,” Mr. Reeves went on, “in 
setting up the exporting company which 
will make it possible for us to regulate 
our shipments of lamb to the United 
States to avoid depressing their lamb 
market. If the new company acts pru- 
dently, and I am sure it will, it can see 
that no damage is done to American 
producers and can actually help them. 
That should be our aim, and I am sure 
it will be. 

“The United States is the greatest po- 
tential market in the world for products 
of the sheep industry. It is in our in- 
terests to see not only that it does not 
suffer any damage, but that, on the 
contrary, it is encouraged and helped 
to expand. If that happens, we shall not 
see any further demands for restriction 
of imports. It is a matter that is vital 
to us. 

“The U. S. is our second customer, 
but she is about our third or fourth 
supplier. On the other hand, Australia 
is our second supplier, but only our 
fourth customer. Australia, however, 
is much less free in accepting goods 
from us than is the U. S. We send her 
about 10 million pounds worth of goods 
and buy from her about 44 million 
pounds worth. Our neighbors across 
the Tasman seem to be much more re- 
strictive in trade thinking than are the 
Americans. This is a strange thing, and 
a difficult one for us to combat.” 

Editor’s Note: It seems paradoxical 
to us that Australia can impose such 
strict import regulations on one of its 
close neighbors, but is, on the other 
hand, exploring every means of increas- 
ing imports to the United States. 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. The statement 
about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending September 19, 1960 


PASTURES 


Grazing conditions are mostly good 
in the southeastern quarter of the na- 
tion and should show further improve- 
ment in response to recent rains. Pas- 
tures in the central Mississippi Valley, 
Great Lakes region and Northeast de- 
teriorated during the hot, dry weather 
of late August and early September, but 
recent rains in parts of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley and Northeast give hope 
of stimulated fall growth. Range 
grasses are maturing in the Great 
Plains, and only a limited amount of 
volunteer wheat pasture is available. 

Ranges are mostly poor to fair in 
western mountain areas, and movement 
of livestock from the high summer 
grazing areas continues. Livestock con- 
dition is fair to good in the western 
mountain sections and generally good 
in other areas. Late haymaking contin- 
ued in the Southwest as weather per- 
mitted, and final cuttings neared 
completion in northern areas. 


ARIZONA 


Show Low, Navajo County 
September 12, 1960 

We have had good sheep feed since 
the first of September due to local rains. 
We winter and lamb on irrigated pas- 
tures on the Salt River Project near 
Phoenix. 

We have been confronted with some 
poisonous weed areas and have been 
doing some spraying. This has been 
successful in controling the weeds. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes were 
delivered early in the summer at $21 
in this area. 

—Sinnott and Gibson 


CALIFORNIA 


Bell Springs, Mendocino County 
August 24, 1960 


The feed conditions on our 
range have been good this year and 
better than last year. Although we have 
had no unusual storms, we have suffi- 
cient moisture. 

Our lambs will come off the range this 
season in fair condition. 

—Grothe Brothers 


October, 1960 


summer 


Esparto, Yolo County 
September 10, 1960 


Our fat lambs are sold in April and 
May and our feeder lambs in June. The 
feed here is dry by May 15 and we have 
no irrigation water. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
recently for $24 to $26 per head. 

It has been hot and dry here 
the first of September. However, 
feed is still fairly good. 

We winter our flocks in the hills 
around here. The feed there is quite 
short, and we will need a lot of rain 
and warm weather to help it grow. 

—W. M. Hayes 


since 


the 


COLORADO 


Edwards, Eagie County 
September 14, 1960 


The outlook for feed on our fall and 
winter ranges is rather poor. Hay 
supplies are less than they were last 
year. We winter our flocks here in 
Eagle County on private lands. 

Since the first of September the 
weather has been dry with frost at 
night. The ranges dried up early due 
to lack of moisture. 

About 15 per cent of the fat lambs 
in this section of Colorado have been 
marketed thus far. I heard of some 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
which sold recently at $20.50. 

—Dale Williams 


IDAHO 


Sterling, Bingham County 
September 17, 1960 


There was a serious forest fire on the 
range at the Fort Hall Indian Reserva- 
tion this past summer. It was caused 
by lightning and sparks from a passing 
train. Damage was” estimated at 
$85,000. One sheep outfit was com- 
pletely burned out and two more camps 
were burned. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes were sold recently at $18 to $23. 
All of the fat lambs in this section of 
Idaho have been marketed. 


We winter our flocks at our ranch. 
The outlook for feed is only fair. Some 
rain and snow fell at higher elevations 
the last of August. 

There is very little feed left on the 
summer range. It has been warm and 
dry since the first of September. 

We have been troubled with alfalfa 
aphids this year. We have sprayed but 
it doesn’t seem to help too much. 

—Carl R. Christensen 


Riggins, Idaho County 
August 30, 1960 


Some contracts have been made for 
fat lambs in this area at 15 cents. Feed- 
er lambs went at 15 cents straight. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes have recent- 
ly sold for $26.00 per head. 

There have been some recent wool 
transactions in our area with °. blood 
selling for 484% cents and some other 
wools selling for 46 cents. 

The feed on our summer range was 
very good up to August 20; then we had 
an early frost. We had an unusually 
cold summer last year, but our lambs 
did well. Our moisture seems to be suf- 
ficient. We had a snow that came 25 
days early and left three to eight inches 
of moisture. It has been very cold. 

We have had some trouble 
with goat weed and gnats in the sum- 
mer. There are always beetles to con- 
trol goat weed, but nothing is being 
done to control the gnats. 

Our lambs will come off 
this season in fair condition, 


serious 


the range 
but not as 
good as last year because of the early 
snow and frost this year. 


—Guy M. Carlson 


Malad, Oneida County 
September 11, 1960 


Our weather has been very dry since 
the first of September, and feed condi- 
tions are poor. 

We have laving some trouble 
with weeds in our area, but county and 
individual spraying is helping to con- 
trol the situation. 


been 


—Thomas H. Chivers 


Twin Falls County 
1960 


Twin Falls, 
September 9, 


There have been some recent sales of 
whitefaced yearling ewes at $22 to $26. 
All the feeder lambs in this section of 
the country have been sold. 

We have had very dry weather since 
the first of September. This has ad- 
versely affected the feed conditions. 

We have had some trouble with 
aphids and halogeton. Spraying and 
some re-seeding has been done. 

Our fall range is very dry. We do 
not have a winter range as our sheep 
are wintered at our home headquarters. 

—Dan Cavanaugh 
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MONTANA 


Lavina, Golcen Valley County 
September 10, 1960 


There 
fires in this area. 


have been some serious forest 
Most of them were 
lightening caused and burned small 
areas. We have had warm and dry 
weather since the first of September. 
The ranges are in fair condition, as we 
had a shower the last of August which 
improved them a little. 

I am not sure what percentage of 
the feeder lambs have been contracted 
in this section, but I would guess about 
50 to 75 per cent. 

There have been very few sales of 
yearling ewes recently. Some fine- 
wooled yearling ewes brought $20 to 
$22.50. 

In the immediate area, the winter 
ranges look fair to good, although hay 


éndleton 


produces quality garments, 


blankets and fabrics exclusively 
of 100% 


virgin wool. You can 


always depend on Pendleton 


Woolens for service and satis- 


faction. 


Only nature can produce 


the living fiber .. . WOOL 


Pendleton Woolen Mills — Portland, Oregon 


isn’t too plentiful. We winter our flock 
on river bottom. 


—Ronald Hanson 


Conrad, Pondera County 
September 11, 1960 


I recently heard of 900 fleeces which 
were reported consigned at 30 cents a 
pound. 

I would guess that 70 per cent of the 
fat lambs in this section of Montana 
have been marketed. A very small per- 
centage, possibly 25 per cent, of the 
feeder lambs have been contracted for 
15 to 16.25 cents. I also heard of one 
recent sale of yearling ewes. These 
were whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes shorn in March which sold for 
$17.50 per head. 

It has been hot and dry here since 
the first of September. The feed has 
already dried up. The outlook for feed 
on our fall and winter ranges is very 
poor. Rainfall has been three inches 
below normal. We had a very short 
wild hay crop, and alfalfa hay is selling 
for $30 a ton. Irrigated farmers are 
baling all the straw possible. I winter 
my flocks on stubble fields. 

Lewis Hammermeister 


Greycliff, Sweet Grass County 
September 15, 1960 


It has been warm here since the first 
of September. Feed has gotten very 
dry. Water is short in most areas. The 
outlook for our fall and winter ranges 
is fair, with some areas very short. We 
winter on private land. 

There were some serious fires here 
this season, caused by lightning. They 
were brought under control before too 
much damage was caused. 

We have been having some trouble 
with insects and weeds but have been 
spraying in an effort to control them. 

Since the first of September, con- 
tracts have been made on fat lambs at 
16 cents, feeder lambs and mixed lots 





SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Belschner’s SHEEP MANAGEMENT & DISEASES 
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at 15 cents. About 75 per cent of the 
fat lambs have already been marketed, 
and about 75 per cent of the feeder 
lambs have been contracted. This has 
been mainly in the large bands, with 
very few farm flocks being contracted. 

Recently some fine-wooled yearling 
ewes were sold for $18. Also some 
crossbred yearling ewes sold at $17. 
Some old ewes also sold for $2 to $3. 
In August the Sweet Grass wool pool 
was sold for 43.25 cents. 

—Jack Halverson 


Ridge, Carter County 
September 14, 1960 


There was one serious forest fire in 
this area this year. It was caused by 
lightning which burned up one section. 

It has been very hot and dry here 
since the first of September, and the 
feed is awfully dry. The outlook for 
feed on our fall and winter ranges is 
very poor. We winter our flocks on 
deeded land. 

About 75 per cent of the feeder lambs 
have been contracted in this section at 
15.25 to 16 cents. Some fine-wooled 
yearling ewes sold recently for $15 to 
$18. 

—Newman Hall 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell, Chaves County 
September 12, 1960 


The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is quite poor unless we 
get a good rain now. We winter our 
flocks on Bureau of Land Management 
lands. 

We have had hot and dry weather 
since the first of September and the 
feed is rapidly drying up. 

—Ivan Chesser 


OREGON 


Oakland, Douglas County 
September 13, 1960 


We had some good showers over the 
Labor Day weekend, and it helped the 
feed considerably. The clover has 
sprouted in all our lower pastures, and 
fresh green grass is appearing on the 
mountain ranges where the sheep are 
now. 

We have had only one small forest 
fire in this immediate area this year, 
and it was quickly controlled. 

Our main weed menace is Medusa 
Head, and since its seriousness is not 
generally recognized, very little is being 
done to control it. We are, however, 
burning it whenever possible and seeding 
the area to sub-clover, using a pasture 
renovator, with a follow-up application 
of superphosphate the following year. 

Our feed outlook for the fall and win- 
ter is good at this point, but will natur- 
ally depend on more rain in the imme- 
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diate future to keep the clover coming 
and then, of course, not too cold a winter. 

Our flocks are brought out of the 
mountains early in December to winter 
and lamb in our clover pastures, and 
none of our land is under the Bureau of 
Land Management. We have three barns 
full of chopped lotus and sub-clover hay, 
and will feed all the hay the ewes can 
eat together with about one pound of 
speltz per ewe daily, from early Decem- 
ber until about the end of March. Free- 
choice molasses is fed until the ewes have 
lambed. 

I do not know of any lambs being con- 
tracted in this area for late delivery. 
Feeder lambs have been selling for 15 to 
16 cents, and almost all lambs have now 
been sold. I do not believe that there 
was mueh contracting of feeder lambs 
around here. 

There are very few fine-wooled ewes 
in this area, and the only yearlings sold 
were local crossbred ewes. Their price 
was $18 to $20. 

There have been no recent wool trans- 
actions in this imediate area, as most of 
the wool was off the ranches by August 
1. The average price was 51 cents, with 
the buyer supplying the sacks and twine. 

—Paul V. Hansen 


Wallowa, Wallowa County 
September 12, 1960 


This spring was wet and cold and the 
summer very dry and hot. This fall we 
have had several good rains, but it still 
remains hot. The grass on the range 
has started but it will take considerably 
more moisture to overcome the dry con- 
dition of the soil. 

Lightning has caused many serious 
fires this summer and within the week 
two fires have been caused by hunters 
and campers. A good deal of winter 
range was burned, creating a serious 
problem for some sheepmen. 

Feeder lambs are bringing 14 to 15 
cents, with heavy’ discrimination 
against whitefaced lambs. Everyone 
seems to have ewes to sell, but no one 
is around to buy them. Many good 
whitefaced ewe lambs will go to slaugh- 
ter this fall. 

The Union-Wallowa-Baker Counties 
wool pool, composed mostly of farm 
flock wool, brought 50.07 cents this 
spring. Since the pool was sold, prices 
have dropped severely. I have heard 
there are several range clips of fine 
wool remaining unsold with no offers 
being made on them. 

—Perry N. Johnston 


Bend, Deschutes County 
September 12, 1960 


The weather here has been dry and 
hot since the first of September. Feed 
conditions are very poor. 


October, 1960 


We winter our flocks on pasture lands, 
and the outlook for feed is very poor. 
—Bill Laddrote 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Spearfish, Lawrence County 
September 16, 1960 


Very few yearling ewes have been 
sold recently. However, there were 
some sales of fine-wooled ewes at $16 
to $20 and some crossbred yearling 
ewes at the same price. 

The lamb market is so uncertain that 
I am sure there has been no contracting 
for quite some time. I would guess that 
50 per cent or more of the fat lambs 
have been sold in this area. 

We have had dry weather since the 
first of September, which has cured 
most of the grass and corn. We winter 
our flocks here at home. In our imme- 
diate area, the outlook for feed this 
fall and winter is good. 

We have had local troubles with in- 
sects and weeds and have done some 
spraying to control them. 

—Ralph L. Bahn 


Newell, Butte 
September 14, 1960 


Our weather, which has been hot and 
dry since the first of September, has 
certainly been bad for the feed. The 
outlook for feed on the fall and winter 
ranges is very poor, and way below 
average. Our flocks winter on irrigated 
pastures here at home. 

Some fat lambs have sold for $16.70 
in this area; light lambs at $16.10 to 
$16.70 and heavy lambs, $15.30 to $16.10. 

I would say better than 75 per cent 
of the fat lambs in this section have 
been marketed. The largest share was 
sold in June and July to make more 
pasture for ewes. 

About a thousand fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes have sold for $22, while 
others have sold from $17 to $19. 

—John Youngberg 


Isabel, Dewey County 
September 16, 1960 


Three has been some contracting of 
fat lambs in this area at $16.60; feeder 
lambs, $15 to $16.00 and mixed lots, 
$15.50. About 60 per cent of the feeder 
lambs in this area have been contracted 
and 80 per cent of the fat lambs have 
been marketed. 

There have been very few sales of 
yearling ewes. However there were 
some recently at $17 for fine-wooled 
and $18 for crossbred yearling ewes. 

We have been troubled by insects and 
weeds and are doing some spraying in 
an effort to control them. 

Some fine wool has sold for 43 cents 
and crossbred wool for 46 cents. I still 
have my wool, however. 

Our weather has been fair since the 


first of September, which has im- 
proved the feed conditions. The feed 
outlook for our fall and winter ranges 
is not too good. Our sheep winter on 
range managed by the Indian Bureau 
of the BLM. 

—John Alley 





TARGHEE SHEEP 


Versatile Wool Grade — Superior for Cross 
ing — Open-Faced-Polled — Excellent Carcass 
and Dressing Yields — Good Mothers — Rapid 
Gaining Ability — High Twinning Character- 
istics. 

For more information write: 


U. S. Targhee Sheep Ass’‘n. 


Gene Coombs, Sec.-Treas. 
BOX 2513 BILLINGS, MONTANA 
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Relax 


relax 


The only way to distinctive comfort. This 
satin-yellow lambskin is probably the most 
desirable floor covering in the world. Last- 
ing beauty and easy to clean. Write for 
free sample. 
This is the perfect Christmas gift. 
ies 8 square feet—$7.00 
12 square feet—$9.00 
Plus handling and parcel post) 
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More Pounds of Wool 
at Shearing Time 


More Lambs with More 
Weight at Selling Time 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 


Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 
































“4 Lifetime of 
Experience 
with Purebred 
Sheep and 
Cattle.” 


Lawson Howland 


AUCTIONEER 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


Suffolk Rams are excellent for 


breeding. 


cross 


Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly—have more 


weight at market time. 


Suffolk Lambs have an excellent carcass 
For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP 
SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 


Moscow, Idaho 





Ft. Stockton, Pecos County 
August 25, 1960 


Fat lambs have 
our area at 16 to 17 cents; feeder lambs 
at 14 cents; fine-wooled ewe lambs at 
14 to 1414 cents; crossbred ewe lambs, 
14 cents and mixed lots, 13 to 14 cents. 
Some fine-wooled yearling ewes have 
sold at $14 per head. 

We are having considerable trouble 
with screw worm infection in our sheep. 
We spray and doctor screw worm 
wounds. We have trouble with 
bitterweed which we pull up. This is 
an endless job. 

Our lambs will come off the range a 
little lighter than last year, but heavier 
than usual, weighing 75 to 80 pounds. 

The feed conditions on our summer 
range have been this year. A 
ranchman in this part of Texas seldom 
has sufficient moisture. 

—Alpheus W. Harral 


been contracted in 


also 


good 


UTAH 


Woodruff, Rich County 
September 9, 1960 


Since the first of September, we have 
had one rain storm. It is very dry and 
hot, and our low range is very dry and 
short. 

Canadian thistle, mosquitoes and nose 
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flies are bad in this area in June. The 
county is trying to get rid of Canadian 
thistle. 

The outlook for feed on the fall and 
winter ranges is very poor. 

We winter our flocks on ranges just 
east of Woodruff and then feed on hay. 

Feeder lambs in this section have all 
been sold in Ogden. About 20 to 30 per 
cent of the fat lambs have been sold so 
far. 

—Francis Frazier 


WASHINGTON 


Hay, Whitman County 
September 16, 1960 


We sold all of our lambs as fats. I 
believe all the fat lambs in this area 
have been marketed. We sold ours at 
161% cents. 

Early in the summer we sold our wool 
pool at 44% cents. 

We have had a lot of rain since the 
first of September which has helped the 
feed conditions considerably. We win- 
ter our flocks here on the farm. 

—Nervig and Son 


Outlook, Yakima County 
September 12, 1960 


We winter our flock on fall 
pasture with beet tops, alfalfa, etc. We 
surely need some fall rains to help out. 

It has been fairly cool since the first 
of September and we have had some 
showers. The grass is growing up in 
the timber. 


rented 


—Carroll Meeker 


Sunnyside, Yakima County 
September 10, 1960 


I would think that all of the fat lambs 
have been sold in this area. I have no 
idea how many of the feeder lambs have 
been contracted. Some of them, how- 
ever, have been contracted at $15 to $16. 

I winter my flock on Indian land and 
some pasture. It’s a little early to tell 
what the feed conditions will be. 

There is very little feed left on our 
summer range although it has been cool 
with some rain the first of Sep- 
tember. 


since 
—Kenneth Mott 


WYOMING 


Sheridan, Sheridan County 
September 12, 1960 


It has been hot and dry here since the 
first of September. The outlook for feed 
on our fall and winter ranges is fair. 
We winter our flocks on meadows 

—Gene M. Williams 
Ten Sleep, Washakie 
September 15, 1960 
We having trouble with 


are some 


halogeton in this area. Unfortunately 
little is being done to control it. 


It has been cool here since the first 
of September. It rained yesterday and 
is raining again today, which has 
helped the grass. 

There have been some serious forest 
fires in this area this year caused by 
lightning and campers’ fires. 

We winter our flocks on the Badlands 
in the Big Horn Basin. The feed out- 
look is quite poor. This is land under 
the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land 
Management. 

A few fat lambs have been contracted 
for late delivery; however, about 95 
per cent of the fat lambs in this area 
have already been marketed. About 
90 per cent of the feeder lambs have 
been contracted at 15 to 16 cents. Some 
fine-wooled yearling ewes sold for $16 
recently, while some whitefaced cross- 
bred vearling ewes brought $16.50. 


—J. S. Woosley 
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Threat of Injury 


(Continued from page 14) 


of a threat. Yet the threat itself must 
have a substantial factual basis quite 
aside from rumors and fears; and if 
this is present the threat cannot be 
brushed aside as a frightful, vain or 
foolish fancy merely because rumors and 
fear also abound. 


It would be difficult to imagine a con- 
dition of imports that would fulfill the 
majority’s concept of a threat of injury 
this side of actual injury; and adher- 
ence to the majority’s interpretation 
would virtually take away what had 
been granted by Congress; namely, a 
remedy against a threat of serious in- 
jury in those cases in which actual 
serious injury had not yet been inflicted 
but was impending. That Congress had 
this in mind is reinforced by the provi- 
sion that the remedy is to be maintained 
in effect only “to the extent and for the 
time necessary to prevent or remedy 
such injury.” (Boldface added.) 

How prevent a serious injury if it is 
already in being? Obviously prevention 
of serious injury becomes a desirable 
step only when such injury threatens 
but is not yet a fact. Should the threat 
pass away the remedy would be set 
aside. 
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ASPC Defends 
(Continued from page 17) 


Italy exported more yard goods to the 
United States than any other nation. 

There is always the question of a high 
standard of living which the U. S. en- 
joys so lustily, but let’s see what this 
does to our “standard of competition” 
when it comes to costs. In the Decem- 
ber 28, 1959 issue of Time magazine 
(page 56) a world wage comparison 
shows average hourly wages in manu- 
facturing: U.S. $2.22; Britain, 67 cents; 
Germany, 58 cents, and Japan, 30 cents. 
Another source indicates the wage in 
Italy at 39 cents an hour. 

To further define our problem, and to 
indicate other reasons for the trade 
mark “Natural Wool Loomed in Amer- 
ica,” it is worthwhile to look on pages 
121-122 of the technical bulletin 1210, 
Changes in American Textile Industry, 
Marketing Research Division, AMS, 
USDA. This bulletin shows clearly 
what has happened in the American 
textile industry in recent years. 

First, let it be said that the American 
textile industry is the only customer 
the U.S. producer has for his wool. 

From the technical bulletin we see 
that between 1947 and 1954 there was 
an 18 per cent reduction in the number 
of production workers in the wool man- 
ufacturing industry. 

In 1947 our mills processed 367 mil- 
lion pounds of tops and noils. In 1954 
it amounted to 160 million pounds. 

In 1939 there were four million wool- 
en and worsted spindles in place, but 
by 1958 the number had been reduced 
to 1.3 million. 

In 1949 there 
combs operating, 
were 1,473. 

In 1939, there were 49,679 looms oper- 
ating in woolen and worsted mills. Only 
18,606 remained in 1955. 

This all adds up to conclusive evi- 
dence as to the critical condition of our 
domestic manufacturing wool industry 

the only buyer for American- 
produced wool. 

There are two affiliated organizations 
that are doing a great deal to boost the 
domestic wool industry. Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, composed of all 
segments of the wool industry from pro- 
ducer to manufacturer, has an intensive 
program going, designed to show the 
American consumer that the word “im- 
ported” is a sham and does not mean, 
as they would have us believe, that 
something has to be imported to be 
good. The products produced in this 
country are every bit as good, if not 
better, than those produced elsewhere, 
be it matchsticks from Timbuctoo or a 
wool dress from Japan. 

The other promotion force is Wool- 


2,720 worsted 
in 1958 there 


were 
and 
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knit Associates, an organization backed 
by the ASPC and the woolknit industry 
to promote knitted wool goods produced 
in this country. The knitwear industry 
is, as you know, one of the best markets 
for domestic wool since they use con- 
siderable amounts of one-half, three- 
eighths and some quarter blood wool, 
which is produced extensively in this 
country. 

Woolknit Associates has obtained lit- 
erally millions of dollars in publicity 
for American-made wool knitwear. 

Besides its advertising campaign, the 
American Wool Council has an excellent 
educational program underway for 
wool. Fashion specialists in 33 major 
cities will be conducting classes and 
giving lectures in schools and colleges 
to acquaint the younger set with wool, 
which incredible as it may seem, is al- 
most an unknown quantity due to the 
brilliant cross-fire of synthetic promo- 
tions in the past 10 years. 

Another problem child is trying to 
get producers to earn more about their 
promotion program. This is where you 
in the editorial field are proving so in- 
dispensible. Only through you can we 
hope to get adequate information to 
the producers. 

We hope you will not hesitate to call 
on us at any time for information you 
think we might be able to furnish. We 
are willing and anxious to provide you 
with specific information about the 
ASPC program. 

Sincerely yours, 

J. M. Jones, Executive Secretary 
American Sheep Producers 
Council, Ine. 


From State Presidents 
(Continued from page 19) 


EVER in my experience have I wit- 

nessed the pessimism that exists 
among the wool growers today. We 
have lived with bad markets before. In 
1952 lambs sold for 16 cents, but the 
decline seemed more temporary. The 
stagnation of the wool market, the 
“down” lamb market, along with the 
consistent increase in production costs, 
coupled with drought in most of the 
western states makes one ponder the 
future. 

It seems to me that our number one 
problem is imports. We have marketing 
problems, I admit, and we are going to 
have to take a closer look at them. 
There is no doubt in my mind that there 
is enough brains and “know how” in 
our organization to overcome these 
problems, but without some help from 
Congress on imports, all else seems 
futile. 

We now have a world market on wool 
plus incentive payments if the Wool 





SUFFOLKS PLACE FIRST 
In Registration 


Why? Suffolk ewes excel in lamb production— 
Suffolk rams sire top quality lambs. Write 
National Suffolk Sheep Association, Box 324, 
N.W., Columbia, Missouri. 
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Act is renewed in 1961. We can’t have 
a world market on lambs and still pro- 
duce. If we can get a tariff-quota bill 
passed, so we will know what our com- 
petition is going to be, I am sure we 
“an work out our own problems from 
there. To me, without some restriction 
on imports, we are just wandering in 
the dark. 
—Welby Aagard, President 
Utah Wool Growers Association 


HE sheep that are selling in Texas, 
especially the lambs that are being 
purchased to winter, are so cheap that 
the buyers are working on the policy 
of “Buying Adversity” and hoping next 
spring to “Sell Prosperity.” The pro- 
ducer who is making the sale is real 
sure that he is “Selling Adversity.” 
Our Texas organization of the indus- 
try is laying the ground work to go 
all-out for the extension of the Wool 
Act when Congress convenes, and our 
good Congressman Fisher has his bill 
ready to introduce on importations of 
lamb and mutton, both live and dressed. 
Plans have been completed for the 
Miss Wool of America Pageant next 
May, and we are expecting to have the 
greatest pageant yet put on. All other 
states, be getting your Miss Wool can- 
didate ready for the contest. We have 
just selected our 1961 candidate, Miss 
Jean Williams, daughter of our former 
secretary, Mr. Ernest Williams and Fay. 
Range conditions have deteriorated 
the past 30 days all over Texas due to 
lack of moisture, and the Army worms 
have caused great damage to pasture 
and field grazing. 
Wool is moving right along, but the 
one of those “Adversity” 


mentioned Mohair 


grasses 


prices are 
deals that I 
prices are fair. 


above. 
—Lucius M. Stephens, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 


Association 
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This Months Quiz 


(Continued from page 29) 


] think the renewal of the National 
Wool Act is of utmost importance to 
the sheepmen. We have a very low wool 
market to date, and I think it will be 
even lower if the Wool Act is not re- 
newed. 

I also believe the National Wool 
Growers Association should try to get 
some legislation passed to stop all lamb 
shipments from Australia or give us 
adequate protection from such ship- 
ments. We certainly can not raise lambs 
for nine cents in this country. 

—Jack Halverson 
Greycliff, Montana 


believe with the tight economic con- 

ditions the sheepmen are now facing, 
the extension of the National Wool Act 
is a must if most sheepmen are to sur- 
vive. The extension of the National 
Wool Act is only the first stepping stone 
in the right direction. We must work 
for a higher tariff and import quotas 
if our sheep industry is to get back on 
a paying basis. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is doing a fine job representing the 
sheepmen. I also enjoy the National 
Wool Grower magazine very much as 
it brings the industry closer together 
with an exchange of ideas and prob- 
lems 

—Lewis Hammermeister 
Conrad, Montana 


{ge National Wool Act has made it 
possible for small growers like my- 
self to stay in business. 
—Albert Cline 
Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


| want to see the National Wool Act 
extended so that I may be able to 
stay in the sheep business and compete 
with foreign imports. 
—Ralph L. Bahn 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


.* the present time there is only one 
LX reason that we have any appreciable 
amount of wool production in the 
United States—the National Wool Act. 
Otherwise the sheep business would be 
almost nothing. It may go that way 
anyway with the free world trade ideas 
of our State Department prevailing. 
We hate to accept government sub- 
sidies in any form, but we can not 
compete in an economy where most of 
our expense is at an extremely high 
level government subsidies 
and controls in most other fields. 
- -Hall Woosley 
W. Diamond Ranch 
Ten Sleep, Wyoming 


because of 


NWGA Secretary Calls 


For Protective Trade Policy 


A new foreign trade policy geared to 
‘4% stimulate increased international 
trade and yet equally protect all United 
States industries against erosion from 
low-priced foreign goods was called for 
by NWGA Executive Secretary Edwin 
E. Marsh on September 1 when he ap- 
peared before the Grain Marketing 
Seminar in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
The seminar was sponsored by the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Marsh spoke on “The Challenge 
Posed by Foreign Competition.” He 
covered the damage already done to 
the sheep industry by the rapidly in- 
creasing imports of wool fabrics, live 
lambs and frozen and dressed lamb and 
mutton. 

In his remarks Marsh 
brought out that present trade policies 
had reduced United States tariff levels 
to the lowest in the world, had increased 
imports and yet failed to bring about 
domestic 


Secretary 


an appreciable increase in 
exports, one of the main purposes of the 


Trade Agreements Act. 


Advertisers in this issue are: 


COMMERCIAL 
Auctioneers 


Lawson Howland 
Boots 
Nocona Boot Company 
Camp Wagons 
Ahlander Manufacturing Company 
Equipment and Supplies 
California Stockmen’s Supply Company 
Ewe Marking Harness 
Miscellaneous 


Sheepmen’s Books 


Brimhalls 
Railroads 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Remedies 
American Cy4namid Company 
ulmet 
Aureomycin Crumbles 
Aureomycin Feeds 
Baldwin Laboratories 
O. M. Franklin Serum Company 
Wool 
Pendleton Woolen Mills 
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Columbia Sheep Breeders Association 
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American Hampshire Sheep Association 
Miscellaneous 
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Rambouillets 
American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


Sales 


National Ram Sale 
Golden Spike All-Breed Ewe Sale 


Suffolks 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
National Suffolk Sheep Associati 


Targhees 
U. S. Targhee Sheep Association 


Mr. Marsh summarized his remarks by 
saying that in his opinion foreign com- 
petition poses three main challenges. 
First, that of increasing our production 
efficiency and lowering per unit cost 
of production. Second, through stepped- 
up research agriculture must continue 
to strive toward the production of 
superior products desired by more peo- 
ple. The third challenge is to see that 
this nation evolves a new trade policy 
that will permit exports to expand and 
yet equally protect our own domestic 
industries. 


Three-method promotion spurs 
food sales 


Promotion of food sales by a com- 
bination of newspaper advertising, price 
reduction and special supplementary 
store displays increases sales to a 
greater extent than the combined total 
when each of the methods is used sep- 
arately, it was found in a marketing 
study by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Researchers of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service studied results of 30 
promotions, using one, two or three of 
the selling methods, in 12 Boston super- 
markets. The report, “Combining Kinds 
of Retailer Promotions — Effect on 
Sales of Selected Food Products,” may 
be obtained from the Marketing Infor- 
mation Division of the A.M.S., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Improving Lamb Gains 
(Continued from page 15) 
TABLE 2 


Lambs on Five Kinds of Irrigated 
Pastures 


Gains by Early 





Average daily gain, lbs., 
April 27 to June 30 





Kind of pasture Control Implant 





Alfalfa - ..-.-0.87 0.76 
Orchardgrass-alfalfa , 0.59 0.70 
Ladino clover ; .-..0.67 0.83 
Orchardgrass-Ladino clover 0.64 0.69 
Orchardgrass ehicecotae 0.48 
Average 0.66 0.68 





0.11 pound, on Ladino clover by 0.16 
pound, and on orchard grass-Ladino 
clover by 0.05 pound. A decrease of 0.11 
pound on alfalfa and 0.04 pound on 
orchardgrass can not be readily ex- 
plained. The increases on orchardgrass- 
alfalfa and Ladino clover are of such 
size as to indicate the advisability of 
implanting lambs on these pastures. 


The National Wool Grower 





Your lambs usually get off to a good, healthy start in 
the upland pastures during the grazing season. 


Keep that good “pasture-start” working for you dur- 
ing the fattening period in your feed lot. 


MAKE THAT GOOD 
“PASTURE-START” 


PAY OFF IN THE 


FEED LOT! 


SULMET keeps those healthy lambs 
from the high pastures safe from the uiseases 
that can pull them down in the feed lot. 


When your lambs come down 
from the uplands the chances 
are they are in top condition — 
disease problems usually start 
when they hit the feed lot. 

Foot rot, bacterial scours, 
blue bag, coccidiosis, bacterial 
pneumonia and shipping fever 
are some of the diseases that can 
eatch up with previously 
nealthy lambs when they bunch 
up in the feed lot. 

SULMET® is the ideal treat- 
ment for feeder lambs because 
it builds fast, effective blood 
levels, has a wider bacteria 
range and longer effective ac- 
tion. SULMET comes in a variety 
of dosage forms for use as each 


case may require — OBLETS® for 


oral use, drinking water solu- 
tion, as a drench or in inject- 
able form. 

Another important advan- 
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tage of SULMET is the fact that 
you can treat a single animal or 
mass-treat an entire flock with 
equal ease and success. 

Three exclusive advantages 
In tests SULMET established 
higher blood levels than any 
other sulfa drug. This means 
surer, faster action against a 
variety of costly diseases. SUL- 
MET goes to work fast and the 
full strength of the dose gets 
right into the animal’s system 
for the most effective attack 
against disease organisms. 

The wide range of SULMET 
against many strains of staphy- 
lococci, streptococci and Gram- 
negative organisms, including 
Pasteurella sp. gives you added 
safety, dependability and effec- 
tiveness. 

In addition, SULMET is not 
rapidly excreted — stays in the 


animal’s system for longer, 
stronger action to do a thor- 
ough job of treating. 

During the feed-out period 
help keep your lamb production 
coming by controlling disease 
losses with SULMET. Write for 
full information on the effective 
use of SULMET in treating many 
major sheep diseases that cause 
loss of income. 

SULMET is available wher- 
ever veterinary products are 
sold. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. ®@SULMET 
is American Cyanamid Com- 
pany’s trademark for sulfa- 
methazine. 
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